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for the Presbyterian. 


THE EQUALITY OF GOD’S WAYS. 


To the diligent student of Holy Scrip- 
ture it must be apparent, that in the admin- 
istration of his providential government, 
the Ruler of the universe ia infinitely just 
and wise. Little as we can understand of 
his counsels and judgments, that little indi- 
cates their unerring justice and unfathom- 
able wisdom. Whether we regard his dis- 
pensations towards nations or cities, families 
or individuals, the conviction is forced upon 
us, that “the Most High ruLeru in the 
kingdom of men.” ‘There is a passage in 
Jewish history which may furnish an apt 
illustration :—Jerusalem, the metropolis of 
the nation, was closely besieged by an 
invading army, of Chaldeans. In their 
extremity, the King of Judah entered into 
a solemn covenant with all the people 
which were at Jerusalem, that every man 
should let his man-servant, and every man 
his maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an 
Hebrewess, go free; that none should serve 
himself of them—to wit, af a Jew, his 
brother. In accordance with this covenant, 
their bondmen and bond-women were set 
‘free. In the meantime, the king of Egypt 
made war against the king of the Chal- 
deans, and this diverted the attention of 
the latter, and occasioned a temporary ces- 
sation of hostilities against Jerusalem. 
With this momentary relief there came 
also the former lust for unjust gain, and 
they ‘‘caused the servants and the hand- 
maids, whom they had let go free, to re- 
turn; and brought them into subjection 
for servants and for handmaids.”” This de- 
iberate and wanton violation of their cove- 
nant, and of the obvious rule of right, 
could not faileto provoke the anger of a 
just God; and by the mouth of the prophet 
He declared unto them, “Ye have not 
hearkened. unto me, in proclaimiog liberty 


every one to his brother, and every man to 


his neighbour; behold, I proclaim a liberty 
for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the 
pestilence, and to the famine.”’ 

As between man and man, with our false 
and perverted notions of right aod wrong, 
we cannot deny the equality of God’s ways 

in thus punishing their falsehood and 

treachery; and we have reason to believe, 
that in dealing with the nations of the 
earth—with our nation at the present day— 
there is a principle of RETRIBUTION per- 
vading and controlling his dispensations. 
In the year 1857 there was a general pros- 
tration of business and credit throughout 
our country. The wide failure of crops, 
the startling instances of enormous fraud 
and embezzlements, and the disastrous 
wrecks of private fortune which were 
strewed over our business avenues, drove 
some to madness, some to strong drink, 
and many to the duties of religion. Other 
occupations failing, and the world being 
divested of its accustomed allurements, 
men turned their thoughts to God, and 
their feet to places of prayer. Perhaps 
there has rarely been a period in the his- 
tory of our religion in which so large 
a number of people, of all classes and 
. occupations, were coficurrently engaged in 
outward religious observances. Doubtless 
there were those who went to the places of 
prayer because others went—and some, 


Who went to scoff, remained to pray. 


The wonderful reports of our prayer- 
meetings, and of the extension of the re- 
vival, were carried across the water, and it 
was a matter of interesting inquiry, what 
had been the source and character of the 
impulse of such a marvellous movement in 
the hearts and consciences of men? What 
substantial increase of strength our Ameri- 
can Church has received as the fruit of this 
extensive religious commotion, it is not easy 
to determine. There is a natural (but not 
wholesome) inclination to swell the acces- 
sions to churches, as if the powers of the 
preacher, or the peculiarities of doctrine 
were thereby endorsed with the special ap- 
probation of the Almighty. We have no 
reliable data for positive conclusions on the 
subject, but we doubt whether there has 
_ been any absolute gain to the strength or 

spirituality of the Church of. Christ in the 
last three years—if there has been even an 
increase of numbers. So far as our means 
of information extend, the per centage of 
the population attending at places of reli- 
‘gious worship on the Lord’s day, is less 
than it was three years ago. That there is 
as much unity and catholicism among those 
who profess and call themselves Christians, 
will not be pretended. No-one can read 
the religious papers in the service of the 
different denominations, and especially those 
that represent alienated branches of the 
same denomination, without perceiving a 
sharpness and bitterness of tone—sometimes 
underlying words smoother than butter— 
which were not often perceptible a few 
years since. We could easily support these 
opinions by historical facts, were it neces- 
sary. The general neglect into which pa- 
rental duty has fallen, and the prevailing 
contempt for divine and human authority, 
have often been subjects of remark, from 
the pulpit and the press. As the family is 
the basis of society, defects in the offices of 
that relation are sooner or later revealed in 
the condition of society itself. Children, 
not accustomed to obey their parents, will 
not yield cheerfully to the laws of society. 
Selfishness, pride, impatience of restraint, 
and a reckless disregard of consequences, 
cannot have escaped observation. And 
under a government like ours, there is no 
adequate power to crush or resist a lawless 
spirit. The good citizen is the out-growth 
of the good son and brother. The question 
of submission to lawful authority is settled 
in the nursery—not in the school, college, 
or work-shop. 
_ There is no law of God more legibly. 
written than that labour shall be a condi- 
tion of human life. “If a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” Bread repre- 
sents all means of subsistence, and it is to 
be obtained only by the sweat of the brow. 
The natural reluctance to labour, like the 
natural aversion to holiness, is to be over- 
come; and to submit to an indolent spirit, 
er to evade the obligation to contribute to 
the productive industry of the age and 
country in which we live, is a positive sin. 
It will be admitted that one of the crying 
evils of the present day is the insatiable 
desire for ofice. This may spring from 
ambition, love of power, avarice, or indo- 
lence. Some offices involve much labour 
and responsibility; others are stepping- 
stones to higher and more lucrative posi- 
tions; but, in the main, they are sought 
under the impression that they enable one 
to live, and perbaps in luxury, without 
irksome exertion. To obtain office, there- 
fore, no sacrifice is too valuable; and it 
may be doubted whether the secret history 
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| of office-hunting in this country, during 
the last twenty-five or thirty years, could 
be matched for chicanery and corruption 
by the annals of any government in the 
civilized world. 

The struggle in which the two sections 
of our country are now engaged, had its 
origin in the two most indomitable of 
human passions—avarice and ambition. 
Those who have been accustomed to live 
on the labours of others, are resisting what, 
they believe will ultimately take away their 
dependence; while those who are greedy of 
office, are resolved that the administration 
of the government shall be in their hands. 
Each has plausible arguments to urge, and 
neither avow the controlling motive under 
which it acts. The great body of the 
people—all over the land—would gladly 
pursue their lawful business and be quiet; 
but the men who rule the hour cannot, or 
will not, forbear to pursue their object, 
and hence we find ourselves in a deadly, 
civil, fratricidal strife. This is of God. 
| His purposes to his chosen people are 
doubtless infinitely merciful; but so dire a 
calamity as civil war would not be sent 
upon such a country, under such circum- 
stances, unless provoked by some great 
national sin. ‘ | 

There has been some wide and general 
departure from God’s ways to bring upon 
the land so grievous a curse, and it can be 
stayed only by a persistent and speedy re- 
turn. God cannot be deceived, and he will 
not be mocked. It is clear, that in the 
present juncture of affairs a retreat from 
the contest into which we have been drawn, 
by mad ambition and insatiable greed, in- 
volves still more deplorable evils. The 
duty of upholding the existing government 
of the country, and resisting, to blood, the 
infamous assaults upon it, is perfectly plain. 
But parents and masters, preacbers and 
teachers, must make up their minds to lay 
anew the foundations, which cannot fail to 
be shaken by this terrible convulsion. And 
while our sagacious and virtuous statesmen 
are providing for exigencies which must 
arise in our commercial and financial inter- 
ests, let us prepare for the tide of moral 
and social evils inseparately connected with 
war, and resulting from it, and at the same 
time let us be diligent in counteracting 
those motives and influences by which the 
vilest passions of our nature are stimulated 
and inflamed. OBEDIENCE TO CONSTITUTED 
AUTHORITY—at home and at school, in the 
workshop, on the farm, in Church and in 
State, and especially of obedience to the 
Creator and Redeemer of the world, lies at 
the base of every durable structure of civil 
or social virtue and happiness, and to incul- 
cate this in season and out of season, and 
especially in nurseries and schools of every 
grade, is a duty which cannot be entered 
upon too soon, or with too much earnestness 
and skill. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HE GIVETH US THE VICTORY. 


“ Wherefore this lingering of the soul, 
This wish to longer stay, 
To tread a little further yet, 
Life’s sunny, shady way ?” 


O, why should Christians dread to die, 
when death is but the entrance-way by 
which they may go and be forever with the 
Lord? O, Christian, do not shrink from 
that last solemn hour. Do not distress the 
hours, which the performance of daily du- 
ties should make glad, by sorrowful fore- 
bodings of its terrors. ‘+He will manage 
it all most excellently.” He will come, 
and with a loving hand loosen the chain 
which binds you to earth. He will make 
you willing in the day of his power. That 
power may not be manifested until the very 
close of life; but if you truly rely on Je- 
sus Christ, he ‘will not leave you comfort- 
less.” 

What God has done for others should 
encourage your faith, that he will do the 
same for you. Said one, whose experience 
beside the death-beds of Christians of all 
ages, ranks, and denominations had been 
very extended, “I never knew one who 
had made so credible a profession of love to 
Christ, as to secure the general confidence 
of Christians in the vicinage left to die an 
undesirable death.” If you will but recall 
the memory of those Christians who have 
died among your own acquaintances, I 
doubt not your opinion will coincide with 
Dr. Plumer’s—‘* The tie which binds us to 
our home circle is usually the hardest one 
to break.” It is like severing life itself, for 
the mother to lay her babe from her bosom, 
and leave it to shiver and wail amidst the 
storms of earth, without the shelter of her 
loving arms. Yet, the love of Christ has 
often enabled her to lay it aside with a 
smile on her lip, and in high and holy 
trust in God’s faithfulness as a hearer of 
prayer. 

Last week we bore to her long rest a 
young mother, who has long been wasting 
with consumption. Though in an humble 
sphere, it was a privilege for any Christian 
to sit beside her, and listen to the words of 
heavenly trust which flowed from her lips. 
Yet, it was through a season of trial and 
darkness that she was brought to this glad 
state. How sorrowfully her large dark eye 
would follow the little prattler, who played 
about her room, and with what anguish she 
thought of his future, with no loviag hand 
to guide his little feet in the narrow way! 
But before the parting came, her aching 
heart was at rest; ‘I can leave him ino 
God’s hands,” she said to me, “and I feel 
sure he will answer my prayers for Willie. 
He can raise up a Christian instructor for 
him, wherever he may be.”’ And so she 
cast her burden on the Lord, and he sus- 
tained her with a faith which, from that 
time, did not falter. 

Whatever your need may be, your Father 
knows it all, and can suit his comforts to 
your case. Though so aged and infirm 
that your memory of every thing else has 
faded, and your brain is full of fancies, this 
fact will still be clear to you, that Jesus 
Christ is a precious Saviour. Though 
‘young and joyous, with life and its enjoy- 
ments opening up before you, he can reveal 
himself as so much lovelier than them all, 
that you will rejoice to go and be with him, 
‘which is far better.”’ 

“Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.”’ 

E. L. M. 


What a glorious world this would be, if 
all its inhabitants could say with Shak- 
speare’s shepherd:—“Sir, 1 am a_ true 
labourer; I earn that I wear; 1 owe no 
man hate; envy no man’s happiness; glad 
of other men’s good; content with my 


farm.” 


| prayer. 


ANDREW FULLER IN THE PULPIT. 


Very few men of his day produced 80 


much impression in the pulpit as Andrew 
Fuller, and Yet it would be almost difficult 
exactly to say how this impression was pro- 
duced. It would be entirely uunecessary to 
tell the reader that there is nothing about 
him noisy, bombastical, or dogmatical. No 
trick of art, no artificial rhetoric, no O's 
and Ah’s, nor any thing ever seen in the 
theatre. You saw him ascendiog the pul- 
pit, tall, robust, stout, awkward-like in his 
person and his manners. His prayers were 
short and scriptural, but, excepting on some 
very few remarkably exciting occasions, he 
did not manifest any extraordinary gift of 
He rises to preach with gloves on, 
and his hands placed in the pockets of his 
pantaloons. His look is heavy, but com- 
manding, and you want much to hear what 
such a man has to say. He reads his text, 
generally a plain and important passage of 
the Divine word, and commences with great 
simplicity, and apparently with little or no 
emotion; at length one of his hands is 
drawn from its hiding-place, and in a few 
minutes the other is also released; a little 
while, and a glove is drawn off, and the other 
shortly follows it to the pulpit floor. His 
feelings soon become earnest, as he places 
before you the exact views or feelings of the 
sacred writer; your attention is now fixed— 
the transparent simplicity of the preacher is 
wonderful; how is it you never saw the pas- 
sage in that light before? Now comes, 
chiefly from the scriptural history, illustra- 
tion after illustration, intermingled with 
touches of the imagination, and strokes of 
pathos which entirely command your atten- 
tiov, and do far more than call forth your 
admiration. If you can spare a moment to 
look at the preacher, you see he is twisting 
off a coat-button, and unconsciously prepar- 
ing a task for Mrs. Fuller on Monday mora- 
ing. So much was this a habit, though 
always unconscious of it at the time, 
that, among his intimatg friends, he would 
describe a season of great enjoyment in 
preaching by calling it a button-time.”’ 

His sermons were from fifty minutes to an 
hour in length, and no one ever complained 
of him as being tedious. The impression 
produced on the mind of tho hearer, by any 
single sermon, would seldom be effaced. 
His arguments appeared irresistible; so that 
a pious Jady, who heard him for the first 
time in his own church, asked whether it 
was possible that there could be any uncon- 
verted persons among his regular hearers. 
—Christian Times. 


BEAUTY OF GRACE. 


There lives, at this moment, in the town 
of New Hartford, Connecticut, in a small 
uupainted house by the roadside, some two 
miles from the village, a poor woman by 
the name of Chloe Lankton, bedridden 
with an incurable disease. For twenty- 
seven years she has lain in that humble 
apartment, unable to rise, or to be re- 
moved, the subject of continual bodily 
pain, and at times of such excruciating 
pain as to make her continued life almost 
a continued miracle. Her father, her 
mother, her four sisters, have successively 


| died before her eyes, and been carried out 


to their long home. She has been’ for 
many years left alone in the world, with no 
means of support but that which occasional 
and unsolicited charity has sent her, and 
with no stated companionship but that of a 
common hired domestic. Yet the grace of 
God has so wrought in the heart of that 


lone woman, that her very face is said to 


beam with angelic sweetness, and all who 
go to see her come away charmed, as if 
they had been to visit the abode of a 
princess. Young people for miles around 
visit her, not in the spirit of compassion, 
but for the pleasure they find in her com- 
panionship. The very children troop to 
her abode to show her all their latest trea- 
sures, and no new dress, or doll, or knife, 
or kite, is thought quite complete till it 
has had the approval of their dearest con- 
fidant and friend. What has given this 
lone invalid such power to captivate and 
charm both old and young? Nothing but 
the Spirit of the living God, working in 
her a heavenly sweetness of character, that 
finds a natural expression in all lovely and 
beautiful ways.—John S. Hart. 


PRAYER FOR RAILROAD MEN. 


A gentleman in the Fulton Street Prayer- 
meeting, New York city, said he was an 
express messenger, running on a railroad 
from New York to Boston. It might be 
that some would remember that for two or 
three years he had been an almost daily 
attendant at this meeting. But now he 
could only come occasionally. He had 
never been more surprised than he had 
been on the railroad, to find how profane 
were the employed men whose constant 
business was upon the line of travel. They 
were shockingly profane. Oaths and curses 
were continually in their mouths and upon 
their tongues. He had found only one 
pious man upon the road. That man he 
had seen stand up for Jesus under most 
trying circumstances. He believed no 
class of men more needed prayer than the 
men who are employed upon our lines of 
travel. And he had never heard one allu- 
sion made to these men in prayer. They 
are a great class, and their spiritual wants 
are utterly out of sight. They are men of 
some character. They must be, in order to 
get employment. For example, they must 
have a character for temperance and hon- 
esty. But rest assured, these men are go- 
ing to destruction as a class. 

A young man arose, who said he hoped 
that the call to prayer would be responded 
to. He wished that those who were em- 
ployed upon our city roads might be in- 
cluded. He had been employed as a con- 
ductor upon one of these roads for two years, 


and he felt persuaded that if he had not. 


left it, he would have been destroyed. A 
man must sink, if he continues in the busi- 
ness. Qn these roads a man has no Sab- 
bath. He must labour all day, and the 
labour was harder on the Sabbath than any 
other day of the week. The men all felt 
that this was a hardship, and that it was 
wrong. But if a man should refuse to work 
on the Sabbath, he would be immediately 
discharged, and, with a dependent family, 
he would be thrown upon the cold charities 
of the workd. The men feel that the mem- 
bers of our churches support this Sunday 
travelling. He always knew, when upon 
the road, that when the churches were out, 
the cars would be crowded with church- 
going people, who preferred to ride, rather 


than walk a half dozen blocks. If church | 
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| members would not patronize the cars, the 
owners could not afford to run them. 

A gentleman said he was coming in the 
cars one day, and the Sunday work was the 
topic of conversation between him and the 
conductor. He asked the conductor whose 
fault it was; and the conductor pointed to 
the spire of a church, and said, “The peo- 
ple who worship there can stop this car 
running any time, by simply refusing to 
ride on the Sabbath. But when that church 
is out, it takes six or eight cars to lay these 
church-goers toward their homes. And 
what is true of this one church is true of 
many other churches.” —Chris. Intel. 


SCOTLAND. 


People are sometimes surprised to find, 
in public papers, most startling statements 
as to the increase of Romanism in Scotland; 
‘‘Churches are built” and ‘Congregations 
formed ;” «Large estates purchased” and 
‘¢Schools reared ;” ‘In places where, a few 
years ago, not one Roman Catholic was to 
be found, now there are thousands,” &Xc. 
All this is alleged to prove that Romanism 
is greatly on the increase, and that Scotland 
must soon be wholly perverted. We need 
scarcely tell our readers that a fallacy lies 
at the foundation of this deduction. The 
increase of Romanism in Scotland is nei- 
ther more nor less than its decrease in 
Ireland. The millions of whom Daniel 
O’Connell used to boast have found it for 
their advantage to leave the “Sod,” and 
hence wherever there is a demand for la- 
bour, there is a rush of labourers from Ire- 
land, and consequently a Roman Catholic 
population. We have been led to make 
these remarks by seeing an article on the 
subject published in the Glasyow Free 
Press, the Roman Catholic organ of that 
city. A small church, it appears, has 
been built in the village of Neilston, and 
this, we are to suppose, furnishes a most 
decisive proof as to the increase of Roman- 
ism. The fact, however, is quite the re- 
verse; for if all the Roman Catholics who 
have migrated to that large manufacturing 
district had remained faithful to their 
ereed, long before this not one small 
church, but several large churches, would 
have been required; and that not, as we 
are told, chiefly by the liberality of one 
member, ‘‘the architect of his own for- 
tune,” but through the contributions of 
hundreds. | 

Neilston and the district around, with 
this fancicd increase of Romanism, have 
also fearfully increased in crime. Are we 
to conclude from hence that crime and 
Romanism spread together ? 

It is sad to observe the means frequently 
adopted to give an appearance of ‘‘convert- 
ing from Protestantism.”’? Some poor wretch 
who, in life, cared for no religion, is pounced 
upon in a state of insensibility, and extreme 
unction is administered. Thena conversion 
is. announced, and pzeans sung. Such was 
the case lately in Ireland, and similar con- 
versions occur occasionally elsewhere. They 
serve, at all events, to indicate how scarce 
bona fide perverts are.—Scottish Eccl. Jour. 


THE FEAR OF THE WORLD. 


One of the worst forms which the fear of 
the world can take, is when it makes a 
woman extravagant and ostentatious, be- 
cause she is afraid to look poorer than her 
neighbours, or no richer than she is. She 
must live in a fashionable neighbourhood— 
fashionable at least comparatively, and al- 
ways a stage above her rightful standing- 
place; she must organize her household on 
the same apparent scale as those of the 
richer among her friends; give such dinner- 
parties as they give, or expensive balls or 
suppers, if balls and suppers come into the 
order of their being; have the same roll- 
call of servants—but of what quality ?— 
and the same manner of house; she must 
wear the same kind of dresses, no matter 
how intrinsically inferior the material, and 
give her children the same pleasures and 
circumstances; in a word, she must make 
the same appearance, though her husband 
has not half the income of theirs, and her 
family has to suffer in all the essentials of 
the home life. With such a woman as this 
the whole of life is a sham—a hiding away 
within doors of all the tags and ends of 
shabbiness, that the world outside may re- 
ceive a false impression, and give her 
credit for an income which she has not got, 
and which every one who cares to think 
knows she has not got. Take the case of 
a professional man who makes, say, two or 
three thousand a year. This is enough for 
comfort, respectability, educational advan- 
tages for the children, moderate pleasures 
for themselves, ease of liviag, happiness; 


luxury. Yet the wife has the fear of the 
world before her eyes, and so organizes her 
household that she may have the appear- 
ance of possessing one or two thousand 


more than the truth. 


them up; the furniture is shabby, even 
when it is showy; and, where the world 
does not penetrate, it is almost squalid; 
she wears finery over rags, and dresses her 
children in velvet coats, with underclothing 
unwashed, unmended, and insufficient; she 
gives dinners in their due course, where 
every thing is mock and show, where the 
wines are execrable, the entrées vile, and 
the pastry what no one this side of starva- 
tion would eat, all badly served by incom- 
petent waiters, with insufferable fineness 
and pretension in their offices. A homely 
meal, in the perfection of its simplicity, 
and with only the ordinary female servants 
of the house to assist, would be a degrada- 
tion she could not submit to; for such and 
such things belong to her station, she ar- 
gues, and she must do as the rest. OQ, the 
pitiful folly and meanness of this kind of 
life!—the misery that follows on this fatal 
«fear of the world!’’—the ruined homes, 
the degraded lives, the energies and powers 
debased to the mere bolstering up of lies, 
which this passion for appearances has en- 
gendered! We have all seen instances of 
the like; humiliating and lamentable be- 
yond words, but, for the most part, impos- 
sible to reform. The fear of the world has 
gone too deep with such, and we know-how 
quickly self-respect gets swallowed up in 
its morass. This striving to do what we 
cannot, and to seem what we are not, may 
be counted as one of the sharpest of the 
many thorns set round the brow of suffer- 
ing truth; and she who, with a firm free 
hand, shall pluck them boldly out and burn 
them in the fire together with the chaff and 
the tares, will earn the thanks of the gene- 


world.— London Review. 


- courage.” 


but it is not enough for show or expensive. 


She lives in a 
. grand-looking street, and the rent eats 


ration, and the gratitude of a liberated 


| CHURCH AT SEWICKLEY, Pa. 


On Sabbath, 15th inst the new Presby- 
terian church at Sewickley, near Pitts- 


The solemnities of the occasion were con- 
ducted by the pastor, the Rev. James Alli- 
son, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Jacobus, the 
Rev. Professor Wilson, and the Rev. Dr. 
Paxton. <A very large congregation were 
in attendance, including many members of 
sister churches. The day was one of deep 
interest to the people. It cannot but be 
had in long and pleasant remembrance. 

The edifice is a handsome stone structure, 
cruciform, in the Rustic-Gothic style of 
architecture, one hundred feet in extreme 
“length, the transept being fifty feet by 
sixty-four, and the nave forty-two feet by 
forty-nine. It will furnish sittings for 
seven hundred persons. The cost was 
$15,000. The building is well proportion- 
ed, the finish is neat, and every thing is in 
exquisite taste. 

The Sewickley congregation was organ- 
ized in 1837. The only predecessor of Mr. 
Allison, the present pastor, was the Rev. 
D. E. Nevin. Mr. Nevin resigned some 
years ago, on account of ill health, but still 
lives to enjoy the prosperity of his former 
cherished charge. The number of commu- 
nicants, at this time, is two hundred and 
forty. 

Sewickleyville is one of the thriving sub 
urbs of Pittsburgh, distant twelve miles by 
railroad, and having access to the city by 
five accommodation trains daily. The situ- 
ation is delightful, and the society attrac- 
tive.—Lres. Banner. 


& 


COME, THOU FOUNT. 
The bymn, 


«Come, thou Fount of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing Thy praise,” 
was writen by Robert Robinson, who was 
at one time a preacher in the Tabernacle, 
London. A mournful association is con- 
nected with this popular hymn. Its au- 
thor, after leaving the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, became an Independent, then a Bap- 
tist, and finally a Socinian. Mr. Creamer, 
in his ** Methodist Hymnology,” says: 
‘‘This hymn, according to the author’s 
biographer, was originally published in Dr. 


the latter it is entitled, ‘Desiring to Pray 
Worthily,’ where several lines read some- 
what differently from the version in our 
collection. The following anecdote, in 
which this hymn is referred to, is related 
by a correspondent in the Christian Reflec- 
tor, on the authority of a ‘very near rela- 
tive of one of the parties concerned.’ In 
the latter part of his life, Mr. Robinson 
became doubtful as to his religious charac- 
ter; and, to say the least, was distinguished 
for levity. A lady was one day travelling 
in a stage-coach with a gentleman, who 
soon gave evidence of being well acquaint- 
ed with religion. She had just before been 
reading the hymn of which we are writing, 
and asked his opinion of it; he waived the 
subject, und turned her attention to some 
other topic. But after that period she con- 
trived to return to it, and described the 
benefits she had received from the hymn, 
and her strong admiration of its sentiments. 
She remarked the strange agitation of her 
companion, but as he was arrayed in col- 
oured clothes, never suspected the cause. 
At length, entirely overcome, the gentle- 
man burst into tears, and said, ‘Madam, I 
am the individual who composed that hymn, 
years ago; and I would give a thousand 
worlds, if [ had them, to enjoy the feelings 
I then had.” 


A Plea for Congregational Singing. 


Besides, if by this style of music (the 
more scientific elaborations of modern 
days,) you offer an attraction to a few, you 
lose by it a powerful hold over the many. 
Some of the wealthier classes, perhaps, 
may prefer to listen to the choir, but 
the middle and poorer choose to join 
with it. They who frequent the opera 
house, may wish to carry their operatic 
tastes into their place of worship; but 
the humbler members of a congregation, 
especially in our manufacturing districts, 
elect to ‘sing lustily, and with a good 
And especially ought this to 
be kept in mind in these days, when reli- 
gious services are popularized, certainly 
with as much zeal as knowledge, for the 
avowed object of attracting to them the 
masses of our crowded towns. If there 
was truth in Sir Philip Sydney’s aphorism, 
‘‘Give me the making of a nation’s bal- 
lads, and I care not who makes its laws,” 
there can be no reason why we should not 
acknowledge and turn to advantage the 
influence of congregational hymnology and 
singing on the opinions and conduct of our 
people. We have never been attracted to 
the ministrations of Mr. Spurgeon, but we 
have heard from those who have been more 
easily maguetized, that the vocal music 
there was by far the most effective part of 
the service. We know how powerful was 
the agency of hymns and hymn-singing in 
the rise and progress of Methodism. John 
Wesley’s hymn-book was as mighty as _his 
preaching, and it is still the standard of 
Methodistic orthodoxy. Our missionaries 
in heathen lands delight to speak of the 
heartily exercised, though sometimes un- 
tamed, vocal powers of their converts. 
Nay, in all religious movements where ear- 
nestness has been an ingredient, united 
psalmody has played a prominent part. 
Wickliffe in the fourteenth century, it is 
said, was anxious, among his other reforms, 
to restore the practice of congregational 
singing. John Huss employed hymns and 
spiritual songs as instruments of his teach- 
ing. This, in a still greater degree, may 
be said of Martin Luther. It is related of 
him by Seckendorf, the historian of the 
Reformation, that, as one day he was sit- 
ting in his study at Wittenberg, he was 
affected to tears by hearing a beggar sing- 
ing in the street one of the hymns of Paul 
Speratus; and that he at once felt how 
powerful an instrument-he had, in such 
compositions set to good music, for the 
propagation of his startling doctrines. 
Wherever the Reformation made its way, 
it was characterized by congregational 
singing. Roger Ascham, writing from 
Augsburg, A. D. 1551, says :—“Three or 
four thousand at a time singing in a charch 
in this city is but a trifle.’ ‘Psalms 
and hymns,” writes Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ were 
sung by all who loved the Reformation ; it 
was a sign by which men’s affections to it 
were measured, whether they used to sing 
them or not.” Bishop Jewel, writing to 
Peter Martyr, in the year 1560, says: 
A change now appears visible among the 


\ 


burgh, was dedicated to the service of God. 


Evans’s or Whitefield’s Hymn Book; in 


pe ple, which nothing promotes more than 
inviting them to sing psalms; this was be- 
gua in one church in London, and quickly 
spread itself through the city and the 
neighbouring towns. Sometimes in St. 


Paul’s churchyard, after sermon at the 


Cross, there will be six thousand people 
singing together.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


COMFORT AND COUNSEL. 


Grace, mercy, and peace be with you. I 
am well, and I verily count more of the 
sufferings of my Lord, than of this world’s 
lustre and overgilded glory. I dare not 
say but my Lord hath fully recompensed 
my sadness with his joys, my losses with his 
own presence. I find it a sweet and rich 
thing to exchange my sorrows with Christ’s 
joys; my afilictions with that sweet peace I 
have with himself. Go on, my dear brother, 
in the strength of the Lord; put Christ’s 
love to the trial, and put upon it burdens, 
and then it will appear love indeed. We 
employ not his love, and therefore we know 
it not. Let us be faithful, and care for our 
own part, which is to do and suffer for him; 
and lay Christ’s part on himself, and leave 
it there. Duties are ours, events are God’s. 
When our faith goeth to meddle with 
events, and to question God’s providence, 
and beginneth to say—‘ How wilt thou do 
this, and that?” we lose ground. We have 
nothing to dothere. It is our part to let 
the Almighty exercise his own office.— 
Rutherford. 


FIRST SERMON. 


‘The bell is tolling, sir. 
go to church.” 

I arose from my chair, left the house, 
and wended my way thither alone. The 
lady who had addressed me, for some rea- 
son, staid at home. 

It was a plain, neat edifice, in the town 
of O , Maine. But I never approached 
a meeting-house with such feelings before. 
Do you ask the reason? I was about to 
preach my first sermon. | 

Yes, my first sermon. The time had 
come for which I had been long preparing, 
to which [ had been long looking, (even 
from boyhood, when my earliest ambition 


It is time to 


was to preach,) about which I had been 
long praying. But when near, it did not 


seem as it did at a distance. A whole year 
I had dreaded what I had previously anti- 
cipated with impatient joy. HowcanI, a 
mere boy, ever preach? Who will ever be 
willing to hear me? In what part of the 
great field shall I be permitted to labour? 
Sometimes a sweet dream visited me on my 
bed, of a quiet, snug little parish, where I 
could love, and be loved, sow and reap, 
die, and be buried; but it was dissipated 
dy the first rays of morning light. None 
but those who have passed through the 
last year at the Theological Seminary know 
its solicitudes. 

Curious faces were fixed upon me as I 
entered the church. I can see them now. 
And voices inquired, ‘‘Who is that?’ 
Regardless of both, I made toward the 
pulpit. But what hallucination was it that 
possessed me? [ felt that I could not reach 
it—that I was separated from it as by an 
awful chasm, too wide to be leaped. There 
was the pulpit, and here was I. The thing 
was to walk the intervening path. It 
seemed to me that I could no more do it 
than glide on the rays of light to the sun. 
Anirresistible power held me back. <¢ Per- 
haps, sir, you had the uightmare,” said a 
young lady, playfully, to whom [I related, 
some years afterward, this strange experi- 
ence. It really seemed like it. I awoke 
from my dream in the pulpit, seated on the 
cushion. How I got there, I cannot re- 
member to this day. 

It was time to begin. But what was I 
to do first? The order had almost slipped 
from my mind. Suppose I should pray 
when [ ought to read, or read when I ought 
topray? Smile not, gentle reader. Though 
you have been to church all your life, are 
you sure that if you should all at once 
turn minister, you would not be confused 
in a like manner? 

I arose, and commenced the service. I 
got safely through the invocation, the read- 
ing the Bible, the hymn, the long prayer, 
at first somewhat frightened at my own 
voice, but increasing in courage as I pro- 
ceeded. Then came the sermon. I had 
spent the best part of three weeks upon it. 
I had read it before the class for criticism. 
I had tried to make it a good one. Its 
faults may be easily guessed. To my sur- 
prise, the audience gave me respectful 
attention; and, encouraged by this circum- 
stance, my diffidence vanished, my manner 
became free and animated, and I almost 
forgot the novelty of my position in a 
desire to plant the seeds of truth in their 
minds. After the sermon was the prayer. 
When I had finished that, I sat down. I 
thought that I had done all. I could not 
understand why the congregation remained 
standing in their pews, and looking at me, 
expectingly. After a moment or two (it 
seemed, in my confusion, a much longer 
time), I came to myself, and arose and 
pronounced the benediction. 

The next day, a smiling face looked in at 
my room, and a pleasant voice said, ‘‘ Well, 
how did you get along?” 

«Pretty well, sir.” ‘Rather strong 
meat for them,” and Professor S , 
laughing cheerfully, left me. 

Like every first sermon, mine had a his- 
tory. The next time [ preached it, was to 
an audience composed partly of Universal- 
ists. Since it dealt quite severely with 
their error, it offended them. I could see 
them frowning upon me. The third time 


I preached, it was at home, where every 


body came to hear the boy preach. Many 


years after [ had preached it to my own 


people, a young lady, a member of my 
church, begged me, as a special favour to 
her, to repeat a sermon which she once 
heard, on a certain text. ‘Why, that was 
my first sermon—I could not think of re- 
peating that.” But she pressed me so 
hard, that I partly consented. I went to 
my study and pulled out a soiled, faded 
manuscript, at the bottom of a heap of five 
hundred. I read it—my style had altered 
—several expressions I considered decidedly 
objectionable—the paper alone would be 
enough to disgrace me—and so, selecting 
a uew text, I re-wrote it. Not long after 
I met her. ‘Did you remember the sermon 
last Sabbath afternoon?” ‘Nosir.” «It 
was my first sermon re-written.” ‘Indeed! 
I did not recognize it.” Others have been 
added since, and years have passed, but I 
shall never disturb sermon No. 1 again. 
My hand will occasionally reach down into 
the barrel, but never as faras that. But 


good man for ten minutes? 


| though I shall make no further use of it, 


I would not part with it for “untold gold.” 
Karly associations cluster around it—the 
hopes, the fears, the encouragements, espe- 
cially the last, coming from the lips of 
friends, when I commenced the life of a 
minister, the most glorious life on earth. 
The sight of its defaced pages brings to my 
mind the loveliest looks they wore,’ 
dear ones who have passed away, and 
amongst them one, a mother, whose sym- 
pathy and commendation it called forth, 
linking my heart to her memory by a golden 
cord. OQ, as long as I live, will I cherish 
my first sermon:— Boston Recorder. 


NEW YORK INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 


The buildings for this much-needed insti- 
tution, now erecting at Binghamton, are 
nearly enclosed. About $100,000 are still 
required, and as its speedy completion is of 
the utmost importance to those who are 
ready to become its inmates, it is suggested 
that the friends of 400 proposed patients 
shall advance $250 each, to be credited to 
each account for future medical treatment 
and board. If this is done, the institution 
can be ready for occupation in six months. 
No doubt an arrangement could be made by 
each contributor to apply his subscription to 
some other patient, if the one for whose 
interest it is made should die before the 
completion of the Asylum, or be otherwise 
unavailed of the expected benefit. Four or 
five thousand applications for admission have 
already been made; and while the fact is an 
evidence of the urgent need of an institution 
of much more than the proposed capacity, 
it certainly justifies the expectation that the 
money will be immediately forthcoming. 
The capacity of the Asylum will be only 
425 patients. Dr. Valentine Mott, of this 
city, is the President, and his professional 
eminence is a guaranty that nothing, which 
experience and skill can do, will be lack- 
ing. 

The New York Inebriate Asylum was a 
happy and noble conception. It is certain 
that intemperance is at once the creator and 
the result of a diseased condition, and that 
under its sway the poor victim often becomes 
as self-helpless as a maniac. Of the large 
number, whose application in advance is 
such an affecting appeal to public sympathy, 
not a few are men of eminence, whose ap- 
pearance for such a purpose would surprise 
even their friends. But they want help of 
the right kind; they know that they need 
both moral. and medicinal encouragement; 
they feel that they must escape from social 
temptations, until they can gain strength to 
resist them. A vast amount of good is 
directly before us, in the operation of this 
institution, and we trust that there will be 
no delay in its endowment-—N. Y. Exami- 
ner. 


CHRIST, THE PURIFIER. 


He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver— 
Mat. ur. 3. 
He that from dross would win the precious ore, 
Bends o’er the crucible an earnest eye, 
The subtle, searching process to explore, 
Lest the one brilliant moment should pass by, 
When, in the molten silver’s virgin mass, 


He meets his pictured face as in a glass. 


Thus, in God’s furnace, are his people tried ; 
Thrice happy they who to the end endure; 

But who the fiery trial may abide? 

Who, from the crucible, come forth so pure 
That He, whose eyes of flame look thro’ the whole, 
May see his image perfect in the soul? 


Nor with an evanescent glimpse alone, 
As, in that mirror, the refiner’s face; 
But, stamped with heaven’s broad signet, there be 
shown 
Immanuel’s features, full of truth and grace! 
And round that seal of love this motto be, 
“ Not for a moment, but—eternity!” 


USES OF LIFE’S BURDENS. 


When that good missionary, Henry Mar- 
tyn, was in India, he was weighted with an 
irresistible drowsiness. He could hardly 
keep himself awake. And it must have 
been a burning earnestness that impelled 
him to ceaseless labour, in the presence of 
such a drag-weight as that. I am not 
thinking, or saying, my friend, that it is 
wholly bad for us to carry weight—that 
great good may not come of the abatement 
of our power and spirit, which may be made 
by that weight. I remember a greater mis- 
sionary than even the sainted Martyn, to 
whom the Wisest and Kindest appointed 
that he should carry weight, and that he 
should fight at a sad disadvantage. And 
the greater missionary tells us that he 
knew why that weight was appointed him 
to carry; and that he felt he needed it all, 
to save him from a strong tendency to un- 
due ssif-conceit. Noone knows, now, what 
the burden was which he bore; but it was 
heavy and painful; it was ‘a thorn in the 
flesh.”” Three times he earnestly asked 
that it might be taken away; but the an- 
swer he got implied that he needed it yet, 
and that his Master thought it a better 
plan to strengthen the back than to lighten 
the burden. Yes, the blessed Redeemer 
appointed that St. Paul should carry weight 


‘in life; and I think, friendly reader, that 


we shall believe it is wisely and kindly 
meant, if the like should come to you and 
me. 

It may be remarked here, that the men 
who have attained the greatest success in 
the race of life have generally carried weight. 
Nitor in Adversum might be the motto of 
many a man besides Burke. It seems to 
be almos#a gencral rule, that the raw ma- 
terial out of which the finest fabrics are 
made, should look very little like these, to 
start with. It was a stammerer, of uncom- 
manding mien, who became the greatest 
orator of graceful Greece. I believe it is 
admitted that Chalmers was the most effec- 
tive preacher, perhaps the most telling 
speaker, that Britain has seen for at least a 
century; yet his aspect was not command- 
ing, his gestures were awkward, his voice 
was bad, and his accent frightful. He 
talked of an oppning when he meant an 
opening, and he read out the text of one of 
his noblest sermons, “He that is fulthy, 
let him be fulthy still.” Yet who ever 
thought of these things after hearing the 
Ay, load 
Eclipse with what extra pounds you might, 
Kclipse would always be first! And, to 
descend to the race-horse, he had four 
white legs, white to the knees; and he ran 
more awkwardly than racer ever did, with 
his head between his forelegs, close to the 
ground, like a pig. Alexander, Napoleon, 
and Wellington were all little men, in 
places where a commanding presence would 
have been of no small value. A most dis- 
agreeably affected manner has not prevent- 
ed a barrister, with no special advantages, 
from rising with general approval to the 
highest places which a barrister can fill. 


| A hideous little wretch has appeared for 


trial in a criminal court, having succeeded 
in marrying seven wives at once. A pain- 


= hesitation has not hindered a certain 


emivent person from being one of the prin- 
cipal speakers in the British Parliament for 
many years. Yes, even disadvantages never 
overcome, have not sufficed to hold in ob- 
scurity men who were at once able and for- 
tunate. But sometimes the disadyantage 
was thoroughly overcome, Sometimes it 
served no other end than to draw to one 
point the attention and the efforts of ‘a de- 
termined will; and that matter, in regard 
to which Nature seemed to have. said that 


}a man should fall short, begame the thing 


in which he attained unrivelled perfection. 
—Recreations of a Country Parson. 


THE PSALMS IN METRE. 

Two writers in the United Presbyterian 
are discussing the propriety of a new ver- 
sion of the metrical Psalms for the use of 
that Church. We give an extract from 
one of these articles, which we think con- 
tains many things forcibly presented, and 
with heartiness join with him in the desire 
that such a version should be prepared, as 
would muke these Psalms “the heritage of 
all’’ Presbyterians. i 


This is in accordance with the spirit of 
the Protestant churches in their best days. 
It is opposed to praying or praising in an 
unknown tongue, or in the use of words not 
understood by the worshipper. It favours 
a pure, intelligent, and simple worship, 
and the removal of all obstacles to this, 
however venerable and hoary from age, out. 
of the way. It sacrifices prejudice and 
every thing offensive to good taste, or cal- 
culated to distract the mind of the worship- 
per. This is right. We may sey what we 
will, but the truth is, those who. are not 
familiar with our version find great difficulty 
in singing it. Who would think of pro- 
nouncing words out of the Psalm-Book in a 
manner that would expose him to ridicule, 
if so pronounced in the pulpit or in the 
parlour? Is there a minister in our bod 
who says, ‘‘Salva-shi-on,” ‘ delecta-shi on,”’ 
‘‘afflic shi-on,” ‘na-shi-on,” “supplica-shi- 
on,’ ‘‘habita-shi-on,” ‘weeping,’ ‘al- 
ways,’ “therefore,” ‘‘into,” unto,” 
open,” ‘gra-shi-ous,” “offrings,” cover- 
ed,” “‘ru-in-ed,” ‘ establish-ed,” and many, 
many more of the same? If we had such 
a minister, how many of our congregations 
would be indisposed to laugh at him? 
These things, and others, like them, do vio- 
late good taste; they do Yistract the mind 
of the worshipper, even when familiar with 
our version. Great familiarity with the 


version is necessary to get, readily, the 


meaning of some of the more complex , 
sages, especially where the division into 
poetical lines and the singing lead you to a 
different meaning. Who does not know 
this from his own experience? Were it 
necessary, I could give examples of these 
passages by tens. 

It is vain for us to talk of these things 
being embalmed in the hearts of our people, 
and of the impossibility of correcting them. 
They can, in a degree at least, be corrected ; 
and as for the other, a past generation may 
have so embalmed them, the present does. 
not. The truth is, our people have em- 
balmed the version in their hearts in spite 
of these defects; and the great majority of | 
them would, for the sake of their children, 
and for their own sakes, be delighted to see 
them removed. We are anxious that our 
children should have cultivated intellects 
and tastes—we send them to school and 
college at large expense, and when they are 
educated, we find that they do not relish the 
defects of our version, and that many of 
them are lost to our Church. } 

There can be no question in the mind of 
any intelligent observer, that these defects 
in our version are the great obstacle to its 
adoption in any community where import- 
ance is attached to good scholarship or good 
taste, whether in country or city. Indeed, 
we, as a Church, have ceased to hope for 
its adoption in any such place. Are we 
willing to have itso? That denomination 
will have a low grade for scholarship in any 
intelligent community, let the attainments 
of its ministry be what they may in Greek 
or Hebrew, which disregards the cultiva- 
tion of the mother tongue, and manifests 
such disregard by willingly permitting ob- 
vious grammatical errors to remain in so 
important and generally used a book as its 
Psalter. These errors will become a jest 
and a by-word; and do what we may, they 
will tell powerfully to the injury of the 
Church. We may talk of our love for the 
Psalms; we will be told, That has nothing 
to do with the errors of your version; why, 
do you not love them enough to gndeavour © 
to render the version as correct as ible, 
and acceptable to as many as possible? It 
is in vain that we say this version is the 
best extant, and, therefore, we use it until . 
we can obtain a better, as long as we are 
not willing to seek a better, or to endeavour 
to correct the one we have. 

Weare charged with worldly conformity, 


and a want of love for the Psalms, by those ~ 


who oppose all corrections of the present 
version, because we desire to improve it; 
whereas we are stimulated to this effort by 
our love for the Psalms, and for the version 
in which we use them. If this were not 
so, how easily could we be rid of this whole 
matter, for ourselves and children, by con- 
necting with other churches. We love the 
Psalms, and cleave to them as our own and 
our children’s heritige, and we would desire 
to see them the heritage of all. Those 
opposed to us appear to glory in the very 
unpopularity of our version, its very defects 
are dear tothem; therefore they say, Hands 
off! this version is too sacred to be touched, 
even for improvement. They make it, vir- 
tually, a term of communion. What else 
is it? as long as they forbid the Church to 
seek a better, or even tocorrect it. And 
yet, how inconsistent they are, ministers 
and people! How often are these defective 
psalms, and passages of psalms, used in 
public? Someof the most beautiful psalms 
aod delightful passages are scarcely ever 
used in the worship of God in our churches 
and families. Why? Is it said, We sing 
them in course? Well, that is once aday 


in public; how often do you return to 


them? I wish to direct. the people’s atten- 
tion to this matter, that they may notice 
how few, comparatively, ef the Psalms are 


used, and how much the defective ones, and © 


the defective passages in them, have passed 


into disuse.” 


Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, President 
of Princeton College, New Jersey, was con- 
sidered one of the greatest preachers of his 
times. He was remarkable for his dignity 
of manners, amounting almost to bombast. 
He had a brother, Dr. John B. Smith, of 
Union College, New York. The brothers 
met in New York, and the Princeton Doc- 
tor preached. Oa the way to their lodgings, 
Dr. Samuel said to Dr. John:—“‘ Brother 
Jack, what did you think of my sermon?” 
John replied, “It ‘was all very well, per- 
haps, but I could not help thinking you 
preached, instead of Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, Sam Smith and him dignified.” 
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SaTU RDAY, December 28, 1261. 
- OFFER FOR 1862. 


Woe the expiration of the present year, the 
est 


Presbyterian nearly completes the thirty- 

t of its existence, and notwithstanding the 
many causes resulting from the troubled state of 
our country, which have operated to withdraw 
attention and patronage from religious journals, 
we have received from our friends many mani- 
festations of approval, as well as numerous addi- 
tions to the number of our subscribers. 

The Presbyterian is published simultaneously in 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

ann BALTIMORE. 

Our arrangements keep our readers ad vised as to 
the current affairs in all of those cities, not only as 
regards our own churches, but as to the general 
interests of religion, and whatever else may pro- 
perly come within the scope of this journal. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Presbyterian from our own land, and from 
various parts of the world, for extent and variety, 
is at present inferior to that of 
NO OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 

During the coming year We will have a much 
larger amount of talent in this department, and 
will also enlarge the list of our 

ABLE CONTRIBUTORS. 
In view of the 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
which our experience as journalists will enable us 


to make, we now appeal to our friends to lend 
their aid to extend still further the circle of our 


rs. 
SYSTEMATIC EFFORT 
could easily add two or three thousand names to 
our list of subscribers by the beginning of the new 


Bite NO PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY 

should be without a Presbyterian newspaper. Jn 
order to lead to a general effort for this object, we 
make the following 


LIBERAL OFFER. 

1. Any person sending us one new name, with 
two dollars, may retain the fifty cents, and we will 
send one paper for one year to the new subscriber 
for the two dollars. 

2. To every person sending us the name of five 
new subscribers, with one year’s payment in advance 
($12.50), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
which may be deducted from the sum forwarded 
to us. 

This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only hold until 

THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1862. 
Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 
EVERY FAMILY. 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, . ‘ $2 50 
$10 00 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Eleven copies to one address, for oue year, $20 00 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 00 
\Twenty-six copies to one address, do. $45 00 
Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. 
i> The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Boarp or Epucation.—We regret to 
see, from the article of our correspondent 
«‘ Presbyter,” which will be found in an- 
other column, that one of the radical 
and settled principles of our Church policy 
has been publicly assailed. The author 
of the proposed reform would, at one fell 
swoop, abolish our Board of Kducation, 
shut up our Theological Seminaries, turn 
adrift our candidates for the ministry, 
and misapply our consecrated trust funds. 


The radicalism of such a proposition, as | 


‘¢Presbyter” remarks, is so extreme as to 
defeat itself. The Church is too enlight- 
ened to entertain it for a moment. Its un- 
reasonableness must be obvious to all. At 
a time when the energies of the Church 
are paralyzed by the untoward state of our 
political affairs, and every effort is de- 
manded to keep in operation the chief 
benevolent agencies of the Church, it is 
ungracious in the extreme to’strike at the 
very heart of the great system which has 
proved itself to be so efficient, and around 
which the affections of the people have so 
long rallied. When God, in his wise 
providence, has so greatly afflicted us, to 
test the genuineness of our faith and love, 
are we to be told that our best policy is to 
abandon our institutions, and cease from 
our work? ‘This would be to intensify our 
afflictions. Presbyterians will not listen to 
such counsels; but resolve, that whatever 
else may go to wreck, the Boards of the 
Church and our Theological Seminaries 
shall be sustained. 


Notice To direc- 
_ tion of the Committee on the Book of Dis- 
cipliae, the Board of Publication have sent, 
by mail, two copies of the revised edition 
to each Stated Clerk, for the use of his 
Presbytery. 


EncovraGina Resutts.—On last Sab- 
bath, sixty-eight persous were baptized in 
the church of Lower Brandywine, Presby- 
tery of Newoastle, of which the Rev. D. 
W. Moore is pastor. A number of these 
persons are adults, and the remainder were 
their children. They first offered them- 
selves to the Lord, and then consecrated 
their households to him. Mr. Moore has 
been lately settled in this church, and 
these are the first fruits of his ministry, in 
which he has much cause to rejoice. 


- — 


EpitorrAL CHanae.—In the last num- 
ber of the New York Independent, the Rev. 
H. W. Beecher announces that he has 
‘cassumed the editorial management” of 
that paper. The Rev. Drs. Bacon, Thomp- 
son, and Storrs announce that ‘ from hence- 
forth, they are not responsible for what 
may appear in its columos.”” Mr. Beecher 
promises that the Independent «will still 
continue explicitly and firmly to hold and 
to teach those great cardinal doctrines of re- 
ligion that are substantially held in common 
by the Congregational Orthodox churches 
of New England, and by the Presbyterian 
churches of our whole land.” Dr. Joshua 
Loavitt, and Mr. Theodore Tilton will con- 
tinue their connection with the paper. 


ResponsiBiLity.— A_ re- 
spected correspondent earnestly remon- 
strates with us for admitting into our ad- 
vertising columns an advertisement of the 
New York Ledger, denouncing it as a deposi- 
tory of sensation novelettes. To a certain 
extent, we admit that editorial responsibility 
extends to our advertising columns, but our 
readers well know, or should know, that 
while we are careftil to exclude every thing 
positively pernicious, we do not endorse our 
advertisers; and especially in literary mat- 
ters, we cannot be supposed to be acquaint- 
ed with all that a book or newspaper con- 
tains, which finds a place in an advertise- 
ment. Should we commend what is erro- 
neous, or give our advice to purchasers, it 
would be a different thing. If an adver- 
tiser tells our readers where they may find 
good groceries or dry goods, we are surely 
not responsible for the genuineness or ex- 
cellence of the articles. We presume our 
readers will exercise their own judgment in 
the purchase of such articles. Soit is with 
advertisements of the before-mentioned class. 
We cannot sit in judgment on them, ualess 
we know, from actual experience, that they 
are positively injurious. 


THE YEAR. 


Maw slipping down an icy hill-side pass- 
_ @s overt intervals of space, without the 
power of arresting his motion, and with a 
constatitly increasing momentum, until he 


|reaches the base. This may be regarded 


as a similitude of the irresistibleness and 
rapidity with which we are hurried on in 
the lapses of time. We pass through 
months and years, without the power of 
stopping, and the longer we live, the more 
quickly do our years seem to slip away. 
Kvery one is approaching an inevitable 
end; his approaches toward it are not volun- 
tary, but compulsory; whether he will or 
not, he must go onward. This is a view of 
life which the young seldom take. They 
are apt to feel that the years are under 
their control, and that they are using them 
with a cheerful alacrity, for the attainment 
of favourite ends. Yet it is as true of them, 
as of the aged, that they are launched on a 
resistless tide, which bears them onward, 
admitting no delay. They may be insensi- 
ble of this while gliding on the smoother 
part of the current, but before they are 
aware, they will be in the midst of the 
rapids, with a consciousness of helplessness 
to escape the cataract which is abruptly to 
terminate the voyage of life. Thus life, in 
all its progress, and with all its changes, is 
a necessity, stern, it is true, but not neces- 
sarily deplorable. It may be a boon, or a 
curse, as it is used; trifled away, or turned 
to good account. Qur brief years are golden 
opportunities, which, if rightly employed, 
will be attended with no gloomy regrets at 
their quick flight, and prospective termina- 
tion. Our brief life here is only introduc- 
tory to an endless ove beyond. Death is 
closely associated with immortality. The 
question which most concerns us is, shall 
the latter be blissful or miserable? It may 
be either; it must be one of the two. The 
experiences of man as a mere creature, are 
not very desirable; while, as a renewed 
creature, they may be very hopeful. Vexa- 
tions, disappointments, changes and sepa- 
rations grating harshly upon the feelings, 
may extort the dissatisfied inquiry, ‘ For 
what purpose was I endowed with life?” 
while, with an opposite experience, the very 
gloomiest features of this life may be as 
clouds with a silver lining, floating uader a 
clear heaven. The smile of a Heavenly 
Father makes the difference. | 

An eventful year has just closed. What 
strange and unexpected vicissitudes has it 
revealed! Who could have foreseen them? 
A happy nation, prosperous in the extreme, 
anticipating no reverses, suddenly plunged 
into civil war, its industrial pursuits arrest- 
ed, its wealth melting away, its social com- 
forts interrupted, the lives of its citizens 
endangered, and with slender prospects of 
happier times! We are awe-struck and 
amazed, ready to exclaim, ‘“* Who will show 
us any good?” The lesson which God’s 
providence has appointed us to learn, is a 
sulemn and impressive one, and well for us 
if we learn it aright. God is rebuking us 
for our ingratitude and unfaithfulness; he 
is teachibg us our dependence on him 
alone; he is showing us the instability of 
earthly good; and turning our eyés from 
the wreck of our hopes here, would lead us 
to contemplate those heavenly treasures 
which are subject to no such fluctuations 
and perils. Will we seriously ponder these 
instructions? If not, the lesson may be 
repeated with greater severity. oreign 
war may be added to civil war; our whole 
land may be converted into a battle field ; 
our cities may be desolated; the remainder 
of our wealth may be wrested from us; the 
morals of the people may be hopelessly vi- 
tiated, and sorrow take its place by every 
fire-side. In less than one year the most 
marvellous changes have taken place, and 
if there be no merciful interposition from 
on high, what disaster and ruin may come 
upon our nation durivg the year upon 
which we have now entered? Time, as we 
have said, is like a resistless current, on 
which we are borne, and into what danger- 


‘ous channels, or what whirling waters it 


may carry us, or on what threatening rocks 
it may wreck us, we cannot foresee. Our 
only refuge is in God, and our safest confi- 
dence in his mercy. As individuals, and 
as a nation, let us appeal to his fatherly 
protection, and amidst the wildest commo- 
tions we will be at peace. 

Dear readers, we speak seriously, but not 
despondingly. We have astrong persuasion 
that the purposes which God will accom- 
plish in the upturning of our nation are 
wise. We may live tosee brighter days, 
and whatever may be the events of the 
future, if we are his children, all will be 
well, and nothing shall harm us. 


AN EFFICIENT MINISTER. 


E copy the following item from a 
Chicago paper for the purpose of 
appending to it a few remarks. 

‘Dr. Clarkson, of St. James’ (Episcopal) 
Church, has an idea that his people have, 
or ought to have, a share in the labours of 
the parish. He has accordingly organized 
five divisions of ‘ Rector’s Aids in Church 
Work,’ under the following heads:—1. In 
visiting and relieving the poor. 2. In pro- 
moting the efficiency of the Sunday-school. 
3. In bringing within Church influence 
young men and strangers. 4. In proper 
furnishing and care of the chancel. 5. In 
diminishing the funded debt. Organized 
effort, somewhat after this fashion, would 
work well in all our churches. All the 
members of Dr. Clarkson’s parish, male and 
female, are invited to unite with either one 
of the divisions, and to labour in it.” 

There is a great variety of gifts in the 
Church, and a great variety of gifts in 
the possession of the Christian ministry. 
Among these, none is more valuable, and 
therefore more desirable, than the ability to 
set other people to work, and make that 
work effective. It is the organizing facul- 
ty—the power which some minds have, of 
thorough control over other minds, through 
which they naturally and quictly sake the 
direction of these minds. It is a rare and 
most enviable faculty, and essential, we 
think, to the work of almost every one, 
save perhaps the solitary and recluse stu- 
dept. Such men as Napoleon and Crom- 
well possessed it in a high degree. Through 
it they achieved results which men are 
wont to attribute to the possession of ge- 
nius—which, indeed, they did possess—the 
genius for organization, which consists sim- 
ply in the discernment necessary to select 
our instraments wisely, and then the ability 
to set them fully to work. 

This is a gift, or a faculty, or whatever 
men may please to call it, which is much 
to be desired in all Christian ministers. 


From their position they ought to be leaders 


of men, as well as messengers of God. 
They may multiply themselves, and extend 
their labours and influence far beyond their 
own personal sphere, by knowing how to 
arrange their forces, and assign to each one 
of the people a place and a work. The 
entire Church may thus, by a skilful and 
prudent arrangement, be brought into active 
service for Christ, instead of remaining sim- 
ply a congregation of hearers of the gospel. 
This, of course, is not to be effected by the 
strict discipline of a martinet, or by any 
rigorous rule, but by this faculty for organi- 
zation—devising schemes of usefulness, and 


then, by personal influcnce exerted with 


manifest love, and in winning ways, secur- 


ing the co-operation of those who can carry 
out these schemes. And we are sure that 
many Christians stand ready for just such 
direction from one whom they are accus- 
tomed to look up to as a leader, and to 
whose suggestions they will readily yield. 
So pastor and people would work together 
harmoniously and most efficiently, the right 
man being found in the right place, and 
the whole body being pervaded with the 
unity which comes from one aim, and is 
preserved by the guidance of one hand and 
head. Let pastors who are carefully and 
prayerfully pondering the question, ‘ How 
shall I best perform my own work ?’’ con- 
sider also the question, ‘How shall I most 
readily and efficiently set my church to 


work ?”’ 


SOUTHERN ASSEMBLY. 


LTHOUGH we have no positive infor- 

“1. mation on the subject, we presume a 
Southern Presbyterian Assembly has been 
organized, and that all preliminary mea- 
sures have been adopted to make it perma- 
nent and efficient. Whether the right 
juncture had arrived to do this, is problema- 
tical. To us, it seems like hot haste—the 
very spirit in which the secession move- 
ment was precipitated. The Presbyterians 
of the South, with a determination to stand 
apart from all Northern connections, have 
chosen a most inauspicious period to inau- 
gurate a new ecclesiastical body, when the 
passions were inflamed, and. political ques- 
tions were so absorbing their minds as very 
materially to unfit them for so serious a 
business. Besides, it is by no means so 
certain as they seem to have imagined, that 
they pertained to a Confederacy which 
could maintain its ground, and enforce re- 
cognition. If this should fail, and the 
government should succeed in levelling the 
ambitious structure which mad politicians 
are endeavouring to erect, the great reason 
for a new ecclesiastical organization would 
lose much of its force. It is true, that in 
their sad alienation from the North, they 
might, under any circumstances, still wish 
to maintain a distinct ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, but would it prove to be an efficient 
one? If the rebellion is suppressed, as we 
think it will be, the South will not only 
lose much of political prestige, but be sadly 
crippled in its pecuniary resources. It 


might have a nominal Assembly, but how 


long would it be before it could put into 
operation the great agencies by which its 
stability and respectability could be estab- 
lished? Would it have the means of es- 
tablishing missions, securing ministerial 
education, and providing the people witha 
Christian literature? When its Confede- 
racy is taxed to the utmost, to carry on the 
war; when its people are becoming more 
and more impoverished; when enormous 
debts are incurred, which many years of 
prosperous times could not liquidate, it 
would seem hopeless to require the benevo- 
lence of the people to build up such a 
Church as would satisfy the South. Better, 
io our opinion, had they awaited for a more 
auspicious time for such an_ enterprise. 
We have no desire to hold the Southern 
Presbyterians in our connection, if they 
desire to cut loose from us; but we appre- 
hend they have been hurried into a mea- 
sure which will prove abortive. The 
Church question should have awaited the 
settlement of the vital questions of State. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 


I1K discussion concerning ‘unemployed 
ministers’ goes on, and begins to wax 
warm, becoming somewhat tinged with dis- 
pleasure at theological professors for striving 


3 


to secure places for their students just en- 


tering the field, and at the churches for 
looking more favourably upon youthful can- 
didates than those more advanced in life. 
We apprehend that in regard to these things 
little change will be effected by the discus- 
sion. Professors in theological seminaries 
will continue to be ‘asked their opinion 
touching the young men who are about to 
leave them, and will respond by giving 
these opinions, which they have a perfect 
right to do, both as professors and presby- 
ters. Our churches also will continue to 
please themselves in the selection of a pas- 
tor, and we think will do this without much 
respect to the age of the person who com- 
mends himself to them as worthy of their 
votes. But there is a method, which we 
would modestly suggest, by which this un- 
pleasant competition between the youthful 
and the more advanced ministers may be 
in some measure lessened, to wit—by the 
more general employment of the young 
men as associate pastors with the fatbers in 
the ministry. 

We know that there are difficulties in 
the way of the introduction of double pas- 
torates into our churches, growing out of 
the fact that many of our churches will 
not, or cannot pay the additional expense 
incident to such a relation. There are also 
hindrances growing out of a natural un- 
willingness in the fathers to feed old, or to 
confess publicly that they cannot fully sus- 
tain the burdens which they have carried 
with such apparent ease for many years. 
It requires great candour in judgment, and 
a closer watch than many men are willing 
to keep upon growing infirmities, to ask at 
the proper time for release from weighty 
cares, or help in bearing them. We once 
knew a very wise pastor, who said that he 
had registered a resolution, that at the age 
of sixty he would call upon his church for 
an assistant, and would have one, whether 
he was then in full strength or not. We 
cannot but think that there was wisdom in 
his resolution, and that it would be wisely 
adopted by many others. We do not know 
what the age of Dr. Candlish is, but 
it cannot be much beyond 6ixty years, 
if he has reached that point; yet his 
church in Edinburgh has just settled, as 
his associate, one of the most promising of 
the young ministers of the Free Church, 
with his eutire approbation. We wish that 
we could record more frequent settlements 
of the same kind in the Presbyterian 
Church in our own country, for we are sure 
that at least it would give immediate em- 
ployment to the licentiates of our Church, 
without compelling them to hurry after 
every place that may become vacant. It 
would also be for the best interests of the 
churches, and minister to the comfort and 
happiness of venerable men, who otherwise 
may find the last ten years of their ministry 
filled with secret annoyances, and their own 
minds and hearts vexed with sad misgiv- 
ings concerning the affection of the people 
they have served so long. 

But the greatest benefit growing out of 
such an arrangement, would be reaped by 
our young ministers. The demands upon 
the young pastor’s time would be fewer, 
and he might, therefore, give the more 
attention to ‘“‘reading.”” His inexperience 
would be atoned for by the experience of 
the older pastor. The difficult cases by 
which young men are sometimes wrecked, 
would be managed by the ripe wisdom of 
mature years, and with the advantage 
which an influence which can only be 
acquired by a long pastorate, would give 
the senior minister. Thus, the objection 
which many make to the young ministers 


who are fresh from the Theological Semi- 
naries, that they lack practicalness, would 
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be removed. The advantages of the present 
system of theological instruction, and of the | 
system which it superseded, that of instruc- 
tion by the pastors of the churches, would 
be combined, and we might look forward to 
a generatiou of ministers skilled in all the 
learning of the schools, and able also to ap- 
ply the truth to the hearts and consciences 
of men, in all the diversified and changing 
scenes of life. The young and the old 
would both become more useful and happier 
servants of the Church, and of their Lord. 


LOYALTY IN MISSOURI. 


MINISTERIAL brother in Missouri has 
written us a kind letter, from which 
we make such an extract as we may safely 
do, referring to the difficulties and dangers 
to which he is exposed as a truly loyal 
man. How gratified we should be to hear 
that many others of our acquaintance in 
that State were like him in spirit. 
‘For some time past my life has not 
been safe; violent threats have been made 


much bodily, bis mind was peaceful, ard 
more than once he exclaimed, «If this be 
death, then it is pleasant to die.” 

Dr. Cheeseman was not a perfect man; 
he had infirmities like all others; but he 
was sincere. He was a warm'and cordial 
friend; possessed of considerable ability as 
a preacher and divine; and was remarkable 
in debate for his self- possession and fluency. 
In his last illness, he prayed earnestly for 
bis ministerial brethren, and especially 
those of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and wished to convey to them his testimony 
as to the sustaining power of the gospel of 
Christ in a dying hour. 

Surely, thrice blessed are they who re- 
ceive Christ, and trust in him for life or 


death. 


WHO ‘WILL HELP? 


\ E insert the following letter, which 
we have just received from Wash- 
ington City: 
Wasuinatoy, D. C., Dec. 23, 1861. 


against me. The ‘Secesh’ seem to have 
a peculiar hatred for me—and yet none of 
these things have moved me. 4 
astonished. at myself—how self possessed, 
and void of fear lam. I have not lost one 
hour’s sleep, or avoided them in the least. 
I have passed by their camps, and been® 
stopped by their pickets, and suffered to 
pass on. I talk freely, and every where, 
except in the pulpit; and refute and ex- 
pose the twaddle of the rebels. I have 
never introduced politics into the pulpit. 
You can form but a feeble idea of the ma-. 
lignity of feeling the rebels have towards 
the Union men; nothing is too bad for 
them to say or do to injure loyal men and 
women. If it is duty, I will stand my 
ground, even should my life be the for- 
feiture. I donot count my life too precious 
to be sacrificed in this cause. Missouri is 
in a dreadful condition. I was not at the 
meeting of Synod at Mexico, or the resolu- 
tion passed would have had another nega- 
tive beside Mr. Porter. 
preaching to Union Presbyterians. The 
‘Secesh’ do not come to hear me preach. 
I also preach to the troops, when occasion 
offers. This is a grave offence. Ido not 
feel that [am a coward, and do not feel 
disposed to desert Church or State in this 
perilous condition.” 


DECEASE OF A MINISTER. 


T is with sincere sorrow that we announce 
the decease of the Rev. William M. 
Scott, D.D., Professor in the North-west- 
ern Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Chicago. Dr. Scott was born in Ohio, in 
the year 1817. He graduated at Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania, aud studied law for 
a year in Kentucky, after which he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Here he remained three years, 
graduating in 1846. In 1847 he was 
elected Professor of Languages in Centre 
College, Danville, Kentucky, and subse- 
quently pastor of the Virst Presbyterian 
church in that place. In 1856 he took 
charge of the Seventh Presbyterian church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and when the new 
Seminary for the North-west was organ- 
ized by the General Assembly of 1859, he 
was chosen one of its Professors. His 
health has been declining for several 
months past, and he dicd in Princeton, 
New Jerscy, on Sabbath morning, the 22d 
inst , aged forty-four years. Dr. Scott was 
married to the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D.D, and leaves several 
children to mourn their sad loss. The 
writer well remembers him when he enter- 
ed as a student in Princeton Seminary, and 
can bear testimony to his many excellent 
qualities as a man and a Christian. He 
was conscientious and diligent as a student, 
and became, by his diligence and conscien- 
tiousness, an accomplished scholar, a sound 
divine, and a man of fine and matured judg- 
ment. His ministry was spent entirely in 
the West, and there he has left a memory 
which is precious to many of the people of 
God. He was in the prime of life when it 
pleased God to smite him with wasting dis- 
ease, and gave promise of increasing and 
widely extended influence in the Church of 
the North-west. This promise has been 
suddenly blasted, but the Master who sent 
him into the field has called him thence, 
and bade him early enter into his reward. 
We mourn that the Church has lost a use- 
ful and beloved minister, but we rejoice in 
all that he was enabled todo for Christ, and 
rest in the assured hope that his work, 
though seemingly incomplete, has ‘not 
been in vain in the Lord.” 


ANOTHER MINISTER DECEASED. 


( N the 21st of December, the Rev. Lewis 

Cheeseman, D.D., departed this life 
at his late residence in Philadelphia, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He was 
born at Princetown, Schenectady county, 
New York, and at an early age became a 
member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
At the age of seventeen he placed himself 
under the care of the Presbytery of Albany 
as a candidate fur the ministry; and, in 
consequence of his removal to the Western 
part of the State, removed his connection 
to the Presbytery of Steuben, by which 
he was licensed to preach the gospel in 
1821. Shortly after he received a call to 


_Allvine Church, Orleans county, New 


York, and was ordained its pastor. He 
subsequently preached as pastor, or stated 
supply, to the churches of Byron, Scotts- 
ville, and Rochester. After the disruption 
of the Presbyterian Church in 1837, he 
was one of the three membérs who formed 
the Old school Presbytery of Caledonia, 
and shared largely in the afflictions to 
which the friends of the cause in that 
region were appointed. Ile was a popular 
and successful preacher of the gospel in 
Western New York, and during the year 
he ministered to the church at Byron, 
one hundred and twenty-eight persons 
were added to the communion of the 
church on profession of their faith. Sub- 
sequently, Dr. Cheeseman was called to the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
where he remained for a number of years, 
and only gave up his charge a few years 
before his death. Ilis last engagement was 
as Agent for the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication; and during the brief time he 
served in that capacity, he was very suc- 
cessful; and being seized with the sickness 
which ultimately proved fatal, he returned 
to his home to linger and die. Dr. Cheese- 
man, while in New York, published a vol- 
ume, in which he designed to show the differ- 
ences between the Old and New-school Pres- 
byterians. For this he was bitterly assailed 
by some; and in referring to this volume on 
his dying-bed, he remarked that it had been 
misunderstood and misrepresented—that he 
had written it from a conscientious love of 
truth, and that he was now ready to launch 
his soul into eternity, confiding in and 
leaning upon the blessed system of truth 
as he had there been able to state it. «If 
I had,” said he, ‘ten thousand souls, I 
would trust them all to the electing love of 
God in Christ Jesus.” During his illness 
he was happy and confident, assured of his 
acceptance. He engaged in devotional 
exercises with much fervour and delight, 
and united in singing such hymns as 
«Rock of Ages,” and «There is a fountain 
filled with blood.” Although he suffered 


I have been | 


I am at present - 


Messrs. Editors—Among the weekly 
packages of religious papers which I find 
_in the “Army Aid Room,” for gratuitous 
| distribution, I look in vain for the Presby- 
' tertan; and I assure you that it would 
| afford me real pleasure to be able to distri- 
bute packages of the Presbyterian among the 
sick and wounded in the hospitals of this 
District, believing the same would be pro- 
ductive of much good to the patients. If 
‘you are already distributing gratuitously 
among the regiments as many copies as you 
can afford, will not some one who has the 
means, and realizes the wants of the soldier, 
furnish the necessary means to enable you 
to send us packages of your paper weekly? 

Yours, W. Y. Brown, 
Chaplain Hospitals, D. C. 


The appeal contained in the foregoing 
letter we most earnestly hope will be heard. 
We would gladly forward the Presbyterian 
wherever there is a promise of its accom- 
plishing any good, and we have already 
done so, chiefly at our own expense. But 
we cannot continue or enlarge this work 
without assistance. We have done what 
we could; will not our friends, and those 
who wish to do good to the soldier, help 
us? We know that nothing is so readily 
received in the regiments, and in the hos- 
pital, as the religious newspaper, and we 
are anxious that the Presbyterian shall be 
widely scattered in all the divisions of our 
army. But the friends of the paper must 
say how much we are to do in this matter. 
Christian brethren, will you give us your 
help? 


“Are Baptists Recepina?”’—Under 
this caption, the New York Chronicle states 
the following fact:—‘ The Baptist church 
at Hatboro’, Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vania, for several years under the pastoral 
tuition of the Rev. George Hand, at a late 
communion season, admitted the Rev. Mr. 
Belville, a Presbyterian preacher, to the 
Lord’s table.” A correspondent of the 
Chronicle proceeds to rebuke the church 
and pastor, for according this privilege to 
a Presbyterian minister, and says that it 
‘¢comes of a misapprehension of the brother- 
hood of Christians.” We have seen since 
the date of this ‘“‘communion season,” an 


resigned his pastoral charge. Is there any 
connection between these various events? 


LETTER ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Avrora, Illinois, Dee. 18, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors — At the close of my last 
letter, I made some reference to the Semi- 
nary of the North-West. Let me again 
call the attention of all the friends of a 
thorough theological education to this im- 
portant institution. ‘The youngest of the 
Assembly’s ‘schools of the prophets,’’ it 
needs the prayers and fostering care which 
all the others enjoyed. As the youngest, 
it ought to be the pet; but I fear me, many 
look upon it as a step-child, or even a sup- 
planting intruder, and withhold from it the 
affectionate solicitude which the real inter- 
ests of the Church in the North-West de- 
mand. Located at a point where many 
ways meet, and to which the commerce of 
this extended portion of the country draws 
the travel and the traffic, it may become a 
centre of influence which no ordinary calcu- 
lus can estimate. Chicago itself is an in- 
creasing wonder. Not forty years old, and 
yet look at its railways, its lake tonnage, 
its palatial dwellings, its beautiful and cost- 
ly churches, its crowded streets! Have 
you ever been to this garden city? No? 
Come, then, and look at it. Stand aside 
for a moment, and watch the streams of life 
as they surge through its wide arteries. 
This is acity already great, and yet with 
capacities of indefinite enlargment. It is, 
too, but the portal to a country which can, 
and perhaps will, sustain its millions of 
people. At this point the Seminary of the 
North-West is placed. And here its great 
mission is manifestly to prepare men who 
shall go forth to every nook and corner of 
this land, and give to the enterprising fron- 
tiersmen the gospel of the grace of God. 
Is it so furnished that it can fulfil this 
work? [ts inaugural was bright and hope- 
ful; sioce then clouds have darkened its 
sky, and shadows flit across its pathway. 
It is straitened for means of existence. Its 
endowment fund is insufficient to meet its 
‘necessary expenses. The collection of its 
building fund is estopped, and thereby the 
ample grounds granted to it endangered. 
One Professor has been called to the Fifth 
Avenue Church, New York. Another has 
been laid aside by the hand of disease, and 
the remaining twoin great danger of be- 
ing overworked. The number of its stu- 
dents is limited by want of scholarships. I 
believe there are but three. Many letters, 
I understand, were received, inquiring as 
to the aid which could be afforded from this 
source, but no favourable response could be 
given. 

All this is sad. Yet there are such in- 
dications of providential favour attending 
it, as clearly express the privilege and du- 
ties of the churches on its behalf. The 
present number of students is eleven, which 
equals the number at Danville, an older 
sister. Drs. Lord and Halsey are carrying 
all the classes forward in all the departments 
of study, except the primary classes in He- 
brew, which are committed to a competent 
tutor. [I am happy to say, too, that the 
students are very agreeably disappointed in 
finding that these brethren are quite as 
proficient in their extra, as their regular 
departments of instruction. Indeed, one 
of them expressed much surprise, that 


oped, so many new points of interest could 
be presented. Were it not for the burden 
upon these brethren, the vacant chairs 
could not be better filled. For the time 
being they can do, and are doing more 
than well; but too much tension, and too 
long continued, may induce disastrous con- 
sequences. These brethren are very popu- 
lar with the students. Both, too, are 
preaching on the Sabbath to the vacant 
Presbyterian churches of Chicago—Dr. 
Lord to the North, Dr. Halsey to the 
South Church. This, too, increases their 
labours. Both churches need pastors, and 
are suffering much for them. 


item announcing that the Rev. Mr. Hand had 


where the course had been so well devel- 


tended one of the usual exercises of the 
Seminary, in which I believe all the stu- 
dents take part-by turns, in trials at preach- 
ing. The evening I speak of two young 
men delivered addresses, in the form of 
sermons, and both of them were very cred- 
itable—one wholly memorjter, the other 
partly so. I hope all students will eara- 
estly cultivate the habit of preaching with- 
out using their manuscripts in the pulpit. 
Study much, write much, but strive to 
preach without your paper. 

But I digress. My desire is to call at- 
tention to this important arm of our eccle- 
siastical service. It is not an institution 
of Synod or Synods, but of the General 
Assembly, and therefore may well enlist 
the sympathies of the whole Church. Are 
there not many who will come forward at 
once, and endow scholarships? Are there 
not some who will endow the Professorship 
of Theology? A correspondent in one of 
your late issues says ‘‘he knows one firm in 
New York that has deposited forty thou- 
sand dollars for benevolent purposes for 
this year.” Would that we had many 
such, and that some of them would remem- 
ber the infant Seminary of the North-west. 
I am not a director nor trustee, nor con- 
nected with the Seminary in any form, but 
a Presbyterian minister resident in the 
West. The help given just now will be 
more than repaid a few years hence. If 
the churches in Kastern cities take from 
us our Professor and other ministers, ought 
they not to help our struggling Seminary? 

Brethren, come to the rescue. Give us 
scholarships; endow our theological chair; 
contribute to the building fund, so that the 


erection of suitable edifices may be saved 
to the Church. What you do, do quickly. 


Yours, Xe. 


~ LETTER FROM THE CAMP. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Camp Sites, December 16, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian of the 
50th ult. came to hand yesterday. The 
23d ult. we did not receive, and for nearly 
a month have not had any reading matter 
from you. | 

We are still here in an undecided state— 
not knowing whether we shall remain here 
all winter, or move forward to some other 
position. Our division is becoming quite 
large—another brigade having recently 
joined it, and the part we are to take in 
the terrible conflict will no doubt be an 
important one. Ag far as the efficiency of 
the division is concerned, it will compare 
favourably with any other in the service. 

The religious interest is increasing. We 
held prayer-meetings every evening for the 
week past. The results of these meet- 
ings are very encouraging. Two have 
been converted, three have renewed their 
covenant, and two are earnestly seeking 
Christ. At the beginning of the series of 
meetings less than a score attended; last 
evening there were about sixty present in- 
side the tent—it was so crowded that but a 
part could kneel at prayer. We are now 
straightened for room. 
py is two wall tents joined together, and 
will go but a small way towards accommo- 
dating eight hundred men. 

It ista query ia my mind whether the 
— should not make some provi- 
sion for chapel tents. The various depart- 
ments of the service are fully looked after, 
and now chilly winter has come, and it is 
impracticable to hold service out doors, es- 
pecially in the evenings. Ought this mat- 
.ter not be thought of, among the multitude 
of thoughts which engage the attention of 
the providers of the army’s wants? 

General McClellan has issued an order 
that “the Sabbath morning services shall 
commence at eleven o’clock, and that com- 
manding officers will see that all persons 
connected with their commands, when not 
on guard, or other important duty requir- 
ing their constant attention, have the op- 
portunity afforded them of attending divine 
service.” 

I have no question, that if the officers 
would set the example of complying with 
the recommendation of the Major-General, 
that the men would, for the most part, 
cheerfully attend the religious exercises; 
and what is more delightful than to see a 
regiment of men form a line, with all the 
officers in their positions, and march to the 
place appointed for preaching the word of 
God! I am impressed with this, that if 
we are successful in this conflict, it will be 
owing to the God-fearing people of the 
North—their prayers prevailing with the 
God of battles; and that our reverses are 
so many frowns of the Almighty, for the 
awful iniquity which, in some places, so 
fearfully prevails. 

Let the mothers, the wives, the children 
of this host pray that every one of them 
may be converted to God, and let no one 
despair of the worst case—the most har- 
dened, obdurate sioner. ‘The effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” 

Yours in Christ, 


A. Beck, 
Chaplain of 26th Regiment Penna. Volunteers. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A SUGGESTION FROM THE WEST. 

Systematic Benevolence—Action of the Assem- 
bly—Foreign Mission Sabbath—Scriptural 
Plaa for the Inmediate Partial Relief of all 
our Boards. 

Messrs. Editors—I have read with deep 
interest a recent number of the Presbyterian. 
Your paper has for many years been a 
very welcome weekly visitant in my family. 
We have heen constrained, by the pressure 
of the times, to ‘¢drop” paper after paper, 
until-the Presbyterian and one other, we 
have decided, must in future comprise the 
total of our religious periodicals. 

The articles in your number of 14th inst., 
which have to us possessed peculiar interest, 
are those having reference to the plan for 
Systematic Benevolence, as recommended 
by the last General Assembly. I honour 
the Presbytery of Rock River for their 
action. It was on the banks of that beau- 
tiful stream (if there be, indeed, life-within 
me,) that I «began tolive.” Deeply do I 
sympathize with our beloved brother, who, 
over his own signature, wrote the article, 
FoRGeTTEN Resouurions.” Alas! alas! 
this has been an age, hitherto characterized 
above every other, of ‘resolutions’? —« for. 
gotten resolutions.” ‘It is better not to 
vow, than to vow and not pay.” May it 
not be, that for these things’ sake, among 
others, an offended God has ‘begun to 
afflict us?” 

Somewhat impressed with the importance, 
the necessity of concerted action, and con- 
certed prayer, the last General Assembly 
devised the plan of solemnly setting apart 
in all our churches (where no working plan 
existed) a given Subbath to each of our 
Boards, when the interests of that Board 
should be considered. Prayer and gather- 
ings should be mingled, for that especial 
branch of our great Presbyterian work. 4 

It is difficult to conceive of a more sim- 
ple, or to devise a better plan. But whatis 
a mere cons2cration in words? —the mockery 


During a recent visit to Chicago, [ at- | 


of “resolutions neglected?” we know 


beautiful and valuable lots donated for the. 


The tent we occu- 


we know not’? 


these things, happy are we if we do them.” 

‘‘ Physician, heal thyself!” 

The first Sabbath in January is at band. 

If we regard at all the recommendation of 
our General Assembly, the churches in our 

connection will, on that day, think, and 

talk, and pray about, and give to the cause 

of Foreign Missions. 

Will you permit me to say to the pastors, 

ruling elders, and members, especially of 
our Western corn growing States, a very few 

plain, but earnest words of exhortation, to 
begin this year aright in all their churches, 

if the beginning be ever so small—to begin 

to wipe out the disgrace which is anoually 
written against us in our records— Nothing 
done for our Boards ;—to offer to them a 
plan, by which, with the blessing of God 
upon it, a fire may be kindled from our 
corn-cribs and granaries, which shall go 
far, at least, in consuming this sin; that 
it no longer be said of us, we ‘ /tesolve, 
but do not.” 

Beloved brethren, I am one of you. I 
can, and do, sympathize with you in all 
your trials. Have you been rich, and now 
poor? I have. God had twice permitted 
me to have wealth, and twice taken me out 
of that furnace. Do you, with us, almost 
‘«‘Dread to have this new year—this Sab- 
bath of consecration come—for where to 
get a dollar to give in this blessed cause, 
Let us not be too much 
cast down. In that ‘word, upon which He 
hath caused us to hope,” it is written, «If 
there be first a willing mind, a man is ac- 
cepted according to that which he hath, 
and not according to that which he hath 
not.”” Thus [I mused, the fire burned. 
What have you which God will accept? 
Then came to my mind the plan I have to 
propose, to all to whom it is applicable. 
‘;We can give no longer, as, peradventure, 
in our pride we have given—but what have 
we which we can give? God has smiled 
upon us through many clouds, and often in 
darkness, this year. There was sunlight in 
that dark death-chamber. There has been 
health and strength, and much_cheerful 
heart to labour. For five-and-forty con- 
secutive days, six willing hands have been 
gathering our corp, while as many loved 
ones have toiled within doors, to make 
home still more precious to us in adversity, 
- miscalled,) than in days of wealth, and 

orgetfulness of God. Nothing to give to 
our Boards with sucha crop of corn? «But 
we cannot sell it now.”’ True; but we can 
give it—consecrate it—set it apart on that 
‘‘first day of the week, as God hath pros- 
pered us!’’ 

That zs true, and that 7s the way. And 
then one said, and not on that day for 
Foreign Missions only, but let us now, 
(‘what thine hand Yindeth to do, do it with 
thy might,’’) set apart from that crib what 
duty and privilege calls on us to give to all 
our Boards, for the year 1862. With one 
dash of our pen let us subscribe our names, 
and our corn, and our wheat, unto the Lord. 
We will keep His corn until we sell gur 
own, and if the enemy come and take it, 
they will have éwo owners to account with. 
When we sell, we will pay over to the re- 
spective Secretaries, as we may apportion 
to each, the net proceeds. We feel a great 
load taken from our minds. And now, if 
the plan, sosimple, work well in the family, 
why not in the Church? If in one-ehurch, 
why not in many ? 

Many can give in this way from fifty to 
one thousand bushels of corn, who now give 
nothing. <A habit of giving, with system 
and order, is what is wanted. Who can 
begin to compute the value of the promised 
blessing which awaits the Church when 
‘call the tithes are brought into the store- 
house?’”? Who can tell but the Presbyte- 
rian Church in these United States, now 
trembling and quaking with the throes of 
fear and discord, as it were in many church- 
es of impending dissolution, may yet have 
in store for them a spirit and a blessing 
such as we read of in 2 Chron. xxxi. 10: 
‘: Since the people began to bring the offer- 
ings into the house of the Lord, we have 
had enough to eat, and have left plenty; 
for the Lord hath blessed his people; and 
that which is left is this great store.” 


Z. 
For the Presbyterian. 
RADICALISM ITS OWN BEST AN- 
TIDOTE. 


This is a truth which has been often 
illustrated, both in political and ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. Kxtremists, if allowed full 
sweep and opportunity, will very soon, by 
the manifestly disastrous tendency of their 
measures, convince mankind that it is not 
safe to accept their counsels, or follow in 
their footsteps. In dealing with a radical, 
it will be found sufficient, in almost every 
instance, simply to state his principles and 
his aims. With this preface, and for these 
reasons, I would take the liberty of stating, 
in plain English, some of the things pro- 
posed by a writer subscribing himself Pauw, 
in a recent number of the Standard and 
Lxpositor. 

The writer starts with the assumption 
that we have too many ministers. The 
proof of this is to be found in the fact that 
there are three hundred ministers who are 
not employed! He says nothing about the 
more than eiyht hundred legitimate vacan- 
cies which would remain, if every available 
minister in our Church were settled in a 
pastoral charge. But satisfied, in some 
way or other, that we have too many minis- 
ters, the writer casts about for the cause of 
this perplexing superabundauce of labourers 
in these days when there is so little to reap; 
and his keenly philosophic and _ philan- 
thropic eye soon alights upon the /ons et 
origo malorum. He traces, with manifest 
sagacity, the whole evil to the Theological 
Seminaries and the Board of Education. 
Ilaving discovered the cause of the mis- 
chief, in the spirit of a true philosopher, 
he proposes aremedy. ‘To this remedy, I 
wish to call attention. The plan is as ob- 
vious as it is simple and thorough: 

1. Let the Church cease contributing to 
the Board of Education. 

2. As this will put an end to the opera- 
tions of the Board, and consequently di- 
minish, to a very serious extent, the attend- 
ance in our Theological Seminaries, let the 
Seminaries be closed, and the entire system 
abolished. | 

3. As this latter measure would render 
useless a considerable amount of property, 
and leave the Church destitute of the 
means for perpetuating the ministry, the 
writer—who is equal to any emergency— 
proposes, (1.) That the capital now invested 
in Seminaries, \c., be realized, and the 
funds employed in the sustentation of un- 
employed ministers. (2) That, as a sub- 
stitute for the Seminaries, we go back to 
the good old method, in which young men 
were trained uader pastors. 

The breaches of trust which would be 
involved in the carrying out of these propo- 
sitions, are too manifest to require com- 
ment, and too revolting to need a formal 
exposure. PRESBYTER. 


Gecelestastical Record. 


The Rev. Edwin Town has removed to 
Churchtown, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 


whero correspondents will please address him. 


within the last week. 


December 28, 1861. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Seizure of the Commissioners — Public Agi- 
tation—The Law Officers and the Cabinet — 
President Lincoln's Justice—The Mission 
Conference at Edinburgh— Vernacular Mis- 
sions versus the English Education of Hin- 
doos—“ Baith’s Best’—India Land Sales 
and Lord Canning—National Education and . 
Government Grants—DPopery and its Schools 
in England— Oxford Middleclass Education 
—Mr. Gladstone and the “ Unsuccessful? — 
The Voluntaries of England— Endowments 
Misapplied— Mr. D Israeli and Church Rates 
—Zlis Theology. | 
Lonpon, November 30 1861. 

Messrs. Editors — Anxiety and agitation have 
marked the last few days, in consequence of 
the search of the Royal Mail steamer -Trent, 
and the taking away from among the passen- 
gers the two Southern “Commissioners.” The 
right of search is not denied with regard to 
neutrals; but the manner of the stoppage of 
the vessel, by guns shotted and ready to be 
fired, and by shot and shell being thrown 
across the bow and stern of the British ship, 
will probably be considered by Americans 
themselves as deoply to be regretted—as it is 
here, by all friends of peace. In addition to 
this, the feeling is that the Trent herself 
should have been taken into an American 
port, for the arbitrament of the point, whether 
she had been legally boarded or not. Our 
law officers believe that “it is contrary to in- 
ternational law for the officer of an armed 
cruiser to make himself a judge at sea.” They 
say, in substance, that the right of the Federal 


to visiting and searching the mail packet; that 
if any men or things had been found on board 
of her, the proper course was to take her into 
a port, gnd submit the question to a prize 
court, which would have heard evidence and 
argument on both sides, and would have de- 
cided the case according to precedents and 
authorities. 
British vessel, which had been unlawfully de- 
tained or overhauled by an Amorican ship, 
and where the United States government 
promptly put matters right, the President 
promising to recommend a vote to Congress 
for a suitable compensation for loss incurred, 
has been publicly notified in English papers 
It is as follows: - 

“The Federal Government and English Ves- 
sels.—Some months ago, the Perthshire, of 
Hartlepool, a large colonial vessel of 840 tone, 
the property of Mr. William Gray, of Hartle- 
pool, had been boarded without legal warrant 
by the United States steamer Massachusetts, 
off the American coast, on the alleged ground 
that the Perthshire had violated the blockade 
of the Southern ports. Mr. Gray, on being 
made acquainted with the fact, ‘presented a 
claim, through the British Government, for 
the loss sustained in consequence of detention, 


ly responded to by the United States Govern- 
ment, the following communication having 
been received from the Foreign-office by that 


gentleman: 
November 12, 1861. 
Sir—I am directed by Earl Russell to inform 
jos that a despatch has been received from 
ler Majesty’s Minister at Washington, stating 
that, in answer to the representation which he 
had made to the United States Government 
respecting the seizure and detention of your 
vessel, the Perthshire, the United States Sec- 
retary of the Navy had failed to satisfy him 
that the detention of that vessel by Com- 
mander Smith, commanding the United States 
steamer Massachusetts, was warranted by law, 
or by the President’s proclamation institutin 
the blockade, and that the President uanie 
recommend to Congress to appropriate the 
— of 31000 claimed by you as compensa- 
ion. 
_ Ian, Sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, Hammonp, 
Mr. W. Gray, Ilartlepool.” 
Intense anxiety will prevail here, as well as 
over Europe, to know what reception the 


Prayer, unceasing, also will be made for 
peace. Let no mutual irritation, O, ye chil- 
dren of God! hinder this, or blind us to the 
awful consequences of war between England 
and America! low religion would weep, an 

fiends triumph! 

The financial crisis in France, and the Em- 
peror’s professions of penitence for having been 
extravagant, his proposal to abjure the right, 
hitherto exercised by him, of raising loans with- 
out legislative sanction, and thecalling of a great 
Ilebrew banker to his councils—all this must 
be known to your readers. M. Fould pointed 
out to the Emperor that he was, by his vast 
army and navy, agitating all Europe, and 
thus more than hinted at the absolute neces- 
sity of partial disarmament. But in a few 
days there appears a semi-official article in the 
Putrie, in which it is said, “France cannot 
disarm,” and the pretext for this is that other 
nations keep up such vast armies—as if these 
were not mainly owing to the alarming attitude 
of Imperialism, and the suspicions engender- 
ed thereby, for years past! 2 

France, under the Emperor, has had “her 
amour propre flattered; her capital is, for 
architectural beauty and other attractions, 
unrivalled. Besides the money put into the 
pockets of the Paris bourgeoise by vast local 
expenditures, and the resort of foreigners to 
the city, which is daily more and moro, the 
cynosure of the civilized world as to the wsthe- 
tic, the luxurious, and the refined, France has 
had her vanity gratified, and their good hu- 
mour restored ‘“‘by a succession of splendid 
victories, the humiliation of two great empires, 
(Russia and Austria, ) tho restoration of Italy, 
the alliance with England, interventions in 
China and Mexico, an extension of territory in 
Europe, the conquest of the last rebellion in 
Africa, the visits of the crowned heads which 
held aloof from the King of the Barricades, 
a brilliant court, an enormously extended 
commerce, Paris more than ever made the 
capital of Europe, and together with all this, 
the chief cities of the empire almost rebuilt.” 
The Times, which thus enumerated the modern 
glories of France, found in it that she will— 
poverty helping her to the conclusion—begin 
to reduce her non-expenditure, and as “not 
without hopes of being able to announce, some 
day, that the Emperor has done another pen- 
ance, and to read of his conversion to the 
doctrines of peace and of sound finance.” 
Lhe deficit of the Imperial treasury is, at 
least, $200,000,000. 

British iron-clad ships are fast increasing. 
Our first attempts were failures. Now we 
have the Warrior and Black Prince finished, 
with the Hector and the Valiant in progress. 
The speed, under sail and steam, is twenty 
statute miles an hour, and the sides of the 
vessels have been proved, by a series of testing 
experiments a few days ago, to be able to resist 
the most concentrated fire of the largest Arm- 
strong guns upon them. 

The Free Church has held a fraternal con- 
ference at Edinburgh on the present condition 
of their foreign missions. The mode in which 
missionary students should be educated for their 
work—the need of a large number of fresh 
labourers, while at the same time there are 
but few young men offering themselves—and 
especially the mode in which Christianity.may 
be best brought to bear on the Hindoo mind, 
have all been thoroughly considered and dis- 
cussed. Most of your readers are aware that 
Dr. Duff’s system has mainly sought to edu- 
cate Hindoo youth in Eaglish literature and 
science, accompanied by Bible instruction, 
Hundreds, if not thousands, of youth have thus 
beeome enlightened, and necessarily have cast 
off Hlindooism, with its idolatrous practices, 
and its anti scientific and monstrously fabu- 
lous astronomy. Native preachers also, ag 
well as converts, have thus, in measure, been 
obtained. The same system as that at Cal- 
cutta has been pursued in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. Dr. Duff earnestly de- 
fends it still, and the Conference at Edinburgh 
has endorsed it too. But, at the same time, it 
is felt that evangelistic labour has been too 
much neglected, or rather not sufficiently pro- 
secuted from lack of labourers. Osher bodies 
are beginning to imitate the Free Church in 
its educational institutions; and while India 
must be finally and fully evangelized by her 


own converted sons, and while Europeans and 


Americans are required to liye long there be- 
fore they are masters of the language, there 
can be no doubt that even from éheir lips the 


government, acting by its officers, was confined 


A case, somewhat similar, of a 


deviation, and consumption of stores. Mr. - 
Gray’s claim has been honourably and prompt- — 


Washington Cabinet will give to the request - 
which Lord Lyons is instructed to make. 
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December 28, 1861. 


word has been with power. The records of 
the Church Missionary, the London, and the 
Baptist Societies, and the Missions of the 
American Board amply prove this. At the 
Free Church Conference, the Rev. Mr. Gardi- 
ner, of Caloutta, spoke on the question of ver- 
nacular missions as follows: 


“ Tle felt, as to the effects of preaching on - 


the upper and more intellectual castes in 
India, there was somewhat of an over-state- 
ment of the difficulty experienced in the evan- 
gelization of this class by the simple preaching 
of the gospel. In reply to Mr. Fergusson’s 

uestion, he would simply read from two pub- 
lications the Report of the General Conference 
of Bengal Missionaries held at Calcutta in 
1855, and the Report of the South Indian 
Missionary Conference held at Ootacamund in 


1858. Speaking of the Orissa Mission—and - 
a 


Orissa was the Palestine of India, the temple 
of Juggernath being at Poonah—the Rev. J. 
Mullens, one of the most distinguished living 
statiste on the subject of missions, said:— 
‘The churches of this Mission exhibit a most 
gratifying progress. They are the growth of 
only thirty years. But in a country full of 
idolatry, inhabited by a fierce Hindu race, 
including numerous Brahmans, among a peo- 
le well acquainted with the legends and 
tras of their religion, the gospel has met 
with great success,’ This was, he would ob- 
serve in passing, in connection with what was 
considered in Northern India the great preach- 
ing Mission, because the missionary here, 
more than any where else, gave himself to the 
simple preaching of the gospel. ‘ Station 
after station (says Mr. Mullens) has been 
founded, and church after church been estab- 


lished. Without any remarkable movement, 


and as the result of steady progress, there are 
now in the Mission six churches, with three 
hundred and fifty church members, and a 
Christian community of eleven hundred indi- 
viduals.’ In the South India Missionary Con- 
ference’s Report, he found the Rev. Mr. Scud- 
der stating: —‘ The statement that vernacular 

reaching is not successful is incorrect. There 
is a Mission in the north of India which, soon 
after its commencement, devoted itself with 
single eye to the one sole work of preaching 
Christ among the masses. I[t has met with 
eminent success. Even Brahmans, possessed 
of profound abilities, have yielded to the sim- 
ple story of a crucified Jesus. From among 
the converts of vernacular preaching in that 
Mission have sprung native missionaries of 
the highest order in respect to influential edu- 
cation, commanding eloquence, and sterling 
yiety. Let no onesay that vernacular preach- 
ing has not succeeded, until he wipes out from 
Heaven’s records the number and character 
of the Orissa converts.’ 

There is reason to hope that there will be a 
great rekindling of faith, hope, effort, and 
prayer in Scotland in regard to missions, as 
the result of this most seasonable and impor- 
tant Conference. It was pronounced at its 
close, amid general cheering, to have been a 
great success.” 

India is now coming up afresh before the 
public at home, in connection with the great 
and statesman-like measure with which Lord 
Canning closes his Vice-royalty. I refer to 
the bold and generous acts by which, first of 
all, land becomes saleable to foreigners of all 
countries who desire to settle in India as 
cultivators of the soil, and which secures also 
a ‘perpetual legal tenure to its possession. 
The policy of the East India Company was 
always opposed to European colonization, and 
was emphatically military in its spirit and 
character. Now, a great change is inaugu- 
rated, which, with the confirmation of the 
chiefs of Indian races in their titles and pos- 
sessions, and making it their interest to be 
loyal to Britain, furnish cheering prospects for 
India’s fature. Whether it will ever become 
@ great cotton-field, remains to be seen. The 
expense of transport is at present enormous, 
both from the want of roads and the long sea 
voyage. Buteven now, Surat cotton, grown 
in the Bombay Presidency, is arriving in large 
quantities, and commands good prices. 

National education is exciting great interest 
at present, in consequence of the threatened 
withdrawment by Government of a portion of 
the grants hitherto enjoyed by schoolmasters. 
The duty of the State to take the place of the 
parent, with regard to the children of the 
lowest class, is recognized by probably one- 
half of the people of England. The Free 
Church of Ssotland, and the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, also avail themselves of 
State aid for their schools, and receive govern- 
mbtnt inspection. The Siate, in Great Britain, 
makes grants through a committee of the 
Privy Council for the erection of school-build- 
ings, and for the endowment of teachers. 
Roman Catholic priests and nuns have thus 
been able to advance very greatly the interests 
of “ Mother Church.” In fact, a State Church 
endowment for propagandism has thus been se- 
cured to them, because that the priests’ schools, 
and those in nunneries, are emphatically prose- 
lyting in their aim and end. The Church of 
England clergy, of course, gladly received aid 
for their schools, but are much alarmed at the 
prospect of having the sums granted reduced. 
The teachers also, as a class, are terrified 
about their incomes. The object of the Go- 
vernment.is to raise the standard of education, 
and to do this by iesting examinations, so as 
to give capitation fees only where real pro- 
gress had been made. 

Middle class education has received an im- 
mense stimulus during the last few years; 
first, from the throwing open of civil service 
appointments under Government to all comers 
who could, by their attainments, prove them- 
selves most competent, The old system of 
family patronage is virtually ignored by this 
competitive system. Secondly, the University 
of Oxford itself, by some of its ablest men as 
examiners, annually ascertains the merits of 
a large body of youths who have been educated 
at our public schools, and confers rewards, 
including scholarships, &c., on the successful. 
Conductors of academic institutions find it 
thus absolutely necessary to exert themselves, 
otherwise parents will withdraw their sons, 
and send them to establishments where suc- 
cessful training, and consequent University 
reward, are secured. On the whole, this sys- 
tem works admirably. Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, himself a bril- 
liant Oxonian, delivered a most impressive and 
beautiful address when presenting, at Willis’ 
Rooms, London, certificates of ‘ Associate in 
Arts” to successful students. It is a pleasing 
fact, that these examinations and honours are 
open to Dissenters as well as Churchmen. 

r. Gladstone thus consoled and cheered the 
unsuccessful students: 

‘‘He recollected what it was to have so 
failed. It was a moment of trial and a mo- 
ment of depression, but he would entreat them 
not to allow it to be a moment of permanent 
discouragement. They should remember this 
law—that all honest and excellent exertion in 
the path of duty, if undertaken in the fear and 
love of God, even if it seemed to fail—even 
though there might not be attending it one 
shadow of gratification—yet carried with it, 
though unseen, tts own reward. We wished to 
press upon them the knowledge of this fact— 
that the exertions which they made in acquiring 
their knowledge, although they now appear to 
have been in vain, would yet be of the greatest 
service to them in after-life, as they discip- 
lined the mind in habits of application—and 
those of them who had succeeded would, he 
was sure, be gratified to find that those who 
had run with them in the race would not be 
losers, but sharers with themselves in that 
which was the most valuable portion of the 
system —ifs reflex effect on the habit and cha- 


racter of the mind,’ 


The Voluntaries of England have been 
holding a meeting in London. The Chair- 
man was Mr. Baines, member of Parliament, 
who is, and has been for forty years, a great 
promoter of Sunday-schools, as well as of 
general education. ‘The Conference strongly 
condemns the principle of State endowments. 
In the course of the discussions, it came out 
that there are large school endowments of 
ancient date, amounting in value to twenty- 
five millions of dollars, which are mainly mis- 
applied, by being held fur the sole benefit of 
the Established Church. This is too true, 
although in some cases decisions of the Court 
of Chancery have caused an impartial open- 
ing of these schools to all parties, to the great 
benefit of town populations, to the general 
advantage of the country, and to the interests 
of the State itself. But these are the excep- 
tions to the rule. The Church Establishment 
grasps hard and firm all endowments pos- 
sible. It will not admit non-conformist youth 
t» the higher honours of its University, al- 
though they be as brilliant in genius as was 
Joha Milton, and as profound in sctence as 


Bentley. The caste feeling thus cherished, 
the separation of classes, and the “schism” 
religiously caused by High-church bigotry, 
(and sometimes by clerical evangelical bigo- 
try, too,) are deplorable. They are specially 
observable in small towns. The large cities 
and towns are powerful io their non-conform- 
ist population—often a majority, and very 
wealthy, too—so that the Church feeling is 
kept in order, and ofttimes practically re- 
buked. | 

Church-rates are now another element of 
division. These are for the repairs of the 
fabrics and kindred purposes, and are quite 
distinct from the stated and legalized endow- 
ments of parishes. But Churchmen look upon 
them as “the outworks” of the great fortress, 


and hence they crowd together to resist their. 


abolition. 

Mr. D'Israeli is trying to walk into office 
over the shoulders of the clergy, by setting 
himself up as their champion against Church 
Rates, and against change generally. He has 
also been delivering himself on “‘The Essays 
and their teaching, 
ridiculing it as a revival of German panthe- 
ism, but condemning the trial by ecclesiastical 
courts of the heretics. This same gentleman 
was once bitterly opposed to a Church Estab- 


lishment. He is, moreover, a very doubtful 
theologian. In his “Memoirs of Lord George 


Bentick,” Mr. D'Israeli uses the following 
language, not so much apologetic as laudatory 
of those who, with “wicked hands,” crucified 
the Prince of Life: —‘The immolaters were 
pre ordained with the victim, and the holy 
race supplied both. Could that be a crime 
which received fur ali mankind eternal joy? 
Such a doctrine would sully and impugn the 
doctrine that is the corner-stone of our faith 
and hope.” We pause and ask, What is this 
“doctrine”? and only a Universalist could 
give the answer, “The sacrificial Mediator 
purified, with his atoning blood, the myriads 
that had preceded, and the myriads that will 
follow him.” It is “too bad” for such a 
political adventurer to assume the garb of a 
professor of theology, or even to deal with 
things sacred. I question if he ever sub- 
scribed a penny to a Bible Society. But he 
is a very Proteus, and in his heart he despises 
the Tory party which he leads in the House 
of Commons. Lord Stanley, the son of the 
Earl of Derby, has virtually laughed out of 
court the opposition leader, Mr. D’Israeli, 
when he raises the cry of “The Church in 
danger!” It was Lord Stanley also, who, a 
few days ago, gave the nation the advice, in 
reference to the United States, ‘not to show 
irritation at casual annoyances,” and to defend 
our rights ‘‘temperately and firmly, giving 
time for angry feeling to evaporate.” 

The Rev. W. Ellis, formerly missionary at 
Madagascar, is about to visit that Island, in 
order to ascertain the condition of Protestant 
converts there, and the amount of liberty 
which, under the new spvereign, will be 
granted to missionary labours. The French 
papers affirm that the new King has become a 
convert to the Roman Catholic faith, and that 
he has demanded French protection. This is 


not at all probable. The political object of 


the French is transparent. King Kadama’s 
views a few years ago, when Mr. Ellis visited 
the Island, were very different. Let us hope 
that the French will not seek to make Mada- 
gascar another Tahiti, destroy the garden of 
God there, and land Popish priests under the 
batteries of ships-of-war. 

The first of a fresh series of twelve Mid- 
night Meetings, to be held in London, took 
place on the night of the 27th inst. Past 
success stimulates to increased effurt. The 
preaching in theatres and halls is now con- 
ducted under the direction of three separate 
committees. Males predominate in the vast 
congregations which assemble. Luxury and 
vanity still hold wide sway. A lady was be- 
fore the Insolvent Court the other day, who 
stated that her profession was that of ‘‘enam- 
eller of ladies’ faces,” and that she had been 
in the habit of receiving from five to twenty- 
jive guineas for this kind of adornment. 
Nevertheless, there is an _ ever-increasing 
number in the highest ranks who seek the 
‘pearl of great price,” and whose ornament 
is meok and quiet spirit.” D. 


LUTHER’S GOOD PREACHER. 


«‘T would not have preachers,” said Lu- 
ther, “torment their hearers with long and 
tedious preaching. When [I am in the 
pulpit, I regard neither doctors nor magis- 
trates, of whom above forty are here in 
church; but I have an eye to the multi- 
tudes of young people, children, and ser- 
vants, of whom there are above two thou- 
sand. 

‘Christ taught by parables, that all could 
understand, and this is the art of speaking. 
Philip Melancthon and Justus Jonas are 
learned men, well skilled in the Scriptures. 
I would not make a step into tue pulpit for 
them.” 

It is said that Melancthon, on some occa- 
sion, arose to preach a sermon on the text, 
‘I am a good shepherd.” On looking 
around on his: numerous and respectable 
audience, his natural timidity overcame 
him, and he could only repeat the text 
over and over again. Luther, who was in 
the desk with him, at length exclaimed, 
«You are a very good sheep!” and telling 
him to sit down, took the same text, and 
preached an excellent discourse from it. 


A TOOM SPOON. 


Toward the end of the last century, the 
Rev. Mr. B , minister of the parish of 
Abercorn, Scotland, on a Sabbath, when 
he had occasion to be absent, confided his 


pulpit to a young probationer, who fired off* 


one of those flash sermons we have all lis- 
tened to, missing every aim but the only 
too evident one of ministering to the vanity 
of the speaker. Strutting out in the eve- 
ning with one of the young ladies of the 
family, the flush and elation of his morn- 
ing’s performance still unsubsided, and 
chancing to pass a cottage whence procced- 
ed the sounds of evening devotion, he 
eagerly drew near to listen. ‘It would 
be so curious,” he said, “to hear what 
these simple, uneducated people had to 
say.” A voice, tremulous with age, was 
pouring forth one of those fervent prayers 
so frequently to be heard among the pious 
Scotch peasantry, one which might have 
been uttered by some David Deans on the 
hill-side. Somewhat solemnized, and in 
evident wonder, the young preacher lis- 
tened attentively, till, from general suppli- 
cation, the old man came to particulars, 
and besought God to have mercy on ‘the 
poor parish of Abercorn, for they had been 
fed out o’ atoom [empty] spoon that day !’’ 
The young man sbrunk away, having heard 
rather too much of what such people say. 


5100 Premium for Tracts for Soldiers. 


The American Tract Society has just 
received a legacy of one hundred dollars 
from the widow of Colonel Alexander KR. 
Thompson, who bravely fell in the Florida 
war, “to be applied as premiums for the 
publication of ten religious tracts adapted 
to the soldiers of the United States army.” 
In fulfilling these directions of Mrs. Thomp- 
son, one hundred dollars is hereby offered, 
In sums of ten dollars each, for the ten 
short tracts best adapted to the end pro- 
posed, which shall be received before eb- 
ruary 1, 1862. 

Committee of Award —Rev. Drs. T. W. 
Chambers, R. D. Hitchcock, and H. G. 
Weston. The manuscripts to be addressed 
to Wa. A. Hattock, Secretary. 

150 Nassau street, New York. 


‘over the Mississippi river at Memphis. 


RESUSCITATION. 


Upwards of thirty years ago, Edward 
Irving and his heresy was the great wonder 
of the day. His iofluence was felt even in 
some of the most remote districts in Scot- 
land; but in none was it so paramount and 
mischievous as in the Established Church 
at Row, (pronounced /ue,) io Dumbarton- 
shire, situated close by the shore of Gare- 
loch-head, one of the quiet and beautiful 
lakes of the Clyde. There the minister 
became affected by the heresy, and soon 
had a multitude around him like-minded, 
like many-tongued, and like-ptophetic with 
himself. The trials in the Church courts, 
and the deposition from the ministry which 
followed, are now matters of Scottish eccle- 
siastical history. Church matters at Row 
gradually reverted to the old proprieties 
and quietness of Scottish worship, and, 
after some years, the plain old church was 
vacated for an elegant and costly new 
structure by its side, suited to the growing 
wealth of the neighbourhood; and now, 
unused, the deserted building, once so no- 
torious for its crowds, and its Babel sounds, 
goes silently to decay, and ‘Campbell, of 
Row,” once the world-renowned minister, :is 
forgotten. After his deposition from the 
ministry in the Church of Scotland, many 
of his believers and admirers crowded 
around him in Glasgow, and, forming 
themselves into a church, supported him 
as their minister. Year by year, however, 
the number gradually diminished, until, a 
few years ago, the church was found wor- 
shipping in a small hall, or room of a pub- 
lic institution, in George street, still minis- 
tered to by the old favourite, but so feeble 
in numbers and heart, as to have serious 
thoughts of dissolving. It appears the old. 
man still lives. In the list of new publica- 
tions by McMillan & Co., of Cambridge, 


excite surprise in many who have long 
thought of him as dead:—“The Nature of 
the Atonement, and its Relation to Remis- 
sion of Sins, and Eternal Life. By the 
Rev. J. M. Campbell, formerly Minister of 
Row.” —Fovreign Corr. of Chris Advocate. 


WAR NEWS. 


From Fortress Monroe we learn that the 
light of a great fire in the direction of Norfolk 
was visible, and it is supposed some conflagra- 
tion has happened there. 

—By a dispatch from General Ialleck, we 
learn that another capture of rebels bas been 
made by his troops near Houston, Missouri. 
A major, a captain, and one huadred men 
were taken, but released on parole. 

— Williamsport, Dec. 20.—Last night a par- 
ty from the 5th Connecticut regiment and 
Lieutenant Ricketts’ battery men went over 
in a skiff, and burned the mill at dam No. 5, 
which has been occupied by the rebels as a 
stronghold. They captured some guns and 
tools intended for the purpose of breaking up 
the dam No. 5, with blankets, &c. 

—An individual, called Captain Thomas 
Hewitt, who runs a ducking boat from Alex- 
andria up and down the river, was seized, 
with his boat, by Lieutenant J. C. Williams, 
of the United States Navy, who commands 
the brig Perry, of the Potomac flotilla. On 
the boat was found a rebel mail, containing 
spy communications. 

pontoon bridge is being 

e@- 
sertions from the rebel army at Memphis are 
frequent and numerous. | 

—The rebels made a fresh attack on Colonel 
Geary’s camp, at Puint of Rocks, but were 
repulsed, all their cannon being disabled, and 
fourteen rebels killed, and many wounded. 
We lost not a man. 

—A new rebel battery on the Potomac, 
opposite Run Point, consisting of three guns, 
one of which is a 64-pounder, opened fire one 
night last week. One of the shells carried 
away the corner of Clemens’ house, and two 
fell into the camp of a New Jersey regiment 
on the Maryland shore, neither of them ex- 
ploding. 

—Twenty-seven insubordinate members of 
4he New York 13th Regiment, who for two 
months past have been confined in the Cen- 
tral Guard House, have been released, and re- 
turned to their regiment in Virginia. They 
have all come tothe decision to be hereafter 
faithful to their duty. 

—From Port Royal we have news of a 


troops to the Charleston and Savannah rail- 
road, and encountering 1500 rebels, who fled, 
after firing an ineffectual volley. Universal 
depression throughout the South is reported, 
and also a great negro insurrection in Missis- 
sippi, by which an immense amount of pro- 
perty was destroyed. | 

—The fight near Munfordsville, Kentucky, 
proves to have been a brilliant Federal vic- 
tory. Our forces were but 350 men, with 
rifled artillery, and the rebels had 3000 in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, but were re- 
pulsed, and driven off with a heavy loss. 

—In Western Missouri General Pope made 
a forced march on Wednesday of last week, 
and got between two bodies of the enemy, 
the one encamped in Johnson county, and 
the other in Clinton and Ilenry counties. 
The rebels immediately retreated, leaving all 
their baggage, and a large quantity of arms, 
munitions, papers, &s., which were captured 
by General Pope. ‘The latter pursued them 
so effectually, that they scattered in all direc- 
tions. General Pope then pushed forward a 
strong party toward Osceola, and captured 
150 fugitive rebels, with their horses, bag- 
gage, &e. Other squads were also taken, 
raising the number of prisoners to 300. Gen- 
eral Price has only 8000 rebels at Osceola, his 
force having been reduced by the expiration 
of term of service of his men. 

—All the information from the West and 
North is to the effect that no efforts have been 
spared to send General Price ample supplies 
of clothing for the rebel army during the 
winter. All, or nearly all, of this has fallen, 
or will fall into our hands. Nearly two hun- 
dred heavily-laden wagons are already in our 
possession, together with large quantities of 
ammunition and arms, 10U0 horses, tents, 
camp equipage, &c., and between 1800 and 
2000 recruits have been taken prisoners. 

—St. Louis, Dec. 19.—The names of about 
three hundred secessionists have been en- 
rolled at the Provost-Marshal’s office, upon 
whom contributions will be levied under Gen- 
eral Ialleck’s general order No. 24, for the 
benefit of the South western refugees. About 
sixty of the most prominent of these parties 
will be called upon to-morrow for the sums 
set Opposite their names, varying from one 
to four hundred dollars, and the balance be 
notified as the exigencies may require. 

St. Louis, Dec. 20.—Further information is 
received from the West this morning, to the 
effect that, in addition to the expedition of 
General Pope against the enemy at or near 
Clinton, the county seat of [lenry county, 
another part of his forces, under Colonel Davis 
and Major Marshall, surprised another camp 
of rebels on the afternoon of the 18th inst., 
near Nutford,.a little north of Warrensburg. 
A brisk skirmish ensued, when the rebels, 
finding themselves surrounded, surrendered. 
Colonel Davis took 1300 prisoners, including 
three colonels, seventeen captains, one thou- 
sand stand of arms, sixty-five wagons, one 
thousand horses, a large quantity of tents, 
baggage and supplies. Our loss was two killed 
and eight wounded. The rebel loss is not yet 
known. Information from Glasgow states 
that our troops have captured about two tons 
of powder buried on Claib Jackson’s farm. 
Major Hibbard captured sixty rebels a day or 
two since in Johnson county. 

— Washington, Dec. 20.—This morning, at 


‘six o’clock, a portion of General MeCall’s divi- 


sion proceeded in the direction of Drainesville, 
on a foraging expedition, and fur the purpose 
of making a reconnoissance in that locality. 
Drainesville is about midway between McCall’s 
headquarters and Leesburg. On arriving in 
that vicinity they encountered the enemy, who 
had four regiments of infantry, composed of 
South Carolinians, Alabamians, and Kentuck- 
ians, with one battery of six pieces and a regi- 
ment of cavalry, under the command of Gene- 
ral Stewart. The only troops on our part en- 
gaged in the affair were General Ord’s brigade, 
the lst Regiment of Rifles, and Easton’s bat- 
tery of four guns. At four o’clock, after the 
action, General McCall sent two officers to 
count the rebels who were killed and wounded, 
and it was ascertained that they left on the 
field 57 killed and 22 wounded. Three of the 
latter died on being removed, making their 
loss 60 killed and 19 wounded—a total of 79 
killed and wounded, and they, no doubt, car- 
ried off many more. They also left nine horses 
killed, or disabled. The enemy were com- 
pletely routed, and fled precipitately, after a 


fizht of an hour and a half, leaving two can- 


England, there is the following, which will 
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non and a quantity of small arms, blankets, 
great coats, &., more than our troops could 
bring away. Our men also brought in some 
prisoners, besides the wounded. Our luss, as 
near as can be ascertained at present, is about 
10 killed and 15 wounded. The “ Bucktail” 
regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Kane, 
(brother of the late Elisha Kent Kane, of 
Arctic Expedition memory,) was immediately 
directed to charge upon this thicket. It was 
gallantly done. The rebels reserved their fire 
until the ‘* Bucktails” were within about fifty 
yards; but the Pennsylvanians did not return 
the fire until they had appruached about twen- 
ty yards nearer, when they delivered a stun- 
ning volley, which completely put to flight the 
party inthe grove. Colonel Tom Taylor, com- 
manding the Kentucky (rebel) Rifles, was 
killed, and his saddle brought away by Colo- 
nel Easton. 

—The memorial presented in the [House 
of Representatives by F. A. Conkling, from the 
Board of Delegates of the American Israel- 
ites, praying that members of the Jewish faith 
may be placed upon a footing of equality 
with those of the Christian denominations as 
respects chaplains in the army, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

—St. Louis, December 23.—Despatches re- 
ceived at headquarters state that the command 
sent against Lexington by General Pupe burn- 
ed the two ferry boats in the possession of the 
rebels, and destroyed the iron foundry at that 
place, which has been employed in casting 
cannon. Two captains, one lieutenant, and 
several horses were captured. They killed 
the notorious Arkansas Robinson, and drove 
every band of rebels from the country for 
miles on either side of the route. They re- 
port the country quite clear of rebels. 

—There has been a serious riot in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in consequence of a compul- 
sory attempt to draft troops. Several lives 
were lost. 

—The rebels have torn up much of the rail- 
road between Green river and Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

—<A correspondent says, to such a frightful 
extent has violence increased in Richmond, 
that the city bids fair to become as infamous 
as ever Baltimore or Naples was. Shootings 
and stabbings are every-day occurrences. 

—Fortress Monroe, Dec. 23, via Baltimore, 
Dec. 24.—The barque Island City arrived here 
last night, from Boston, with 249 prisoners of 
war, released from Fort Warren, who are to 
be exchanged for an equal number now held 
at Richmond. 


Foreign Items. 
Curious STATEMENT OF THE EMPEROR 

or Curtna’s Deatu.—A number of curious 
documents from the Pekin Official Gazette, 
having reference to the decease of the last, 
and the accession of the new Emperor, have 
been published in a Russian journal. The 
young son of the late Emperor, in his mani- 
festo on serving himself heir to his father, 
is made to say:—‘‘ But hardly had the last 
words of his (the late Emperor’s) will and 
testament been dictated, when, the ravages 
of the disease displaying themselves with 
greater violence than ever, he rode to heaven 
on a dragon at three o’clock on the morning 
of the 17th. Throwing ourselves down 


upon the ground, we clutched the earth 
with our hands, and called upon heaven.”’ 


PROTESTANTS IN GALLICIA.—Attention 
is again called to the deplorable deficiency 
of religious and general instruction for the 
children of Protestants in this province. 
There are German colonies there, founded 
nearly a century ago; and yet their schools 
are just what they were at first. The school- 
masters of Gallicia, for the most part, receive 
only a yearly salary of twenty gulden, or at 
most forty (not more than $10, or at most 
$20). . But, while this is all they have in 
money, they have allowed them a certain 
quantity of corn, and of fire-wood, and a 
small piece of land. Such are their means 
of living; and, although some of them have 
large families, they are not permitted to 
eke out their miserable incomes by any 
additional occupation. — Quiver. 


Nicket Corns.—Our readers have al- 
ready been informed that the Belgian 
Government have passed a law that the 
half-penny, penny, and two-penny pieces 
should be made of copper containing twenty 
per cent. of nickel. This is considered to 
be a great improvement over the oid copper 
coinage. Nickel coins look like silver; 
they are small, light, and do not smell or 
tarnish.— London Review. 


RAtway AND CARRIAGE ACCIDENTS 
IN FRaANce.—At a trial of a railway engi- 
neer and two pointsmen, in Paris, for a 
railway accident, their counsel observed 
that, after all that is said of the danger of 
railway travelling, the fact is, that more 
people are killed in common carriages in 
Paris alone, in one year, than on all the 
railways in France, in the course of ten 
years. 


FALLING orF or Missionary Contri- 
BUTIONS.—We are grieved to announce 
that the great evangelical societies which 
are at once the ornament and stay of the 
Church of England, are suffering from a 
serious diminution in their resources. At 
the very moment when increased and more 
vigorous action is demanded, the several 
committees are occupied in investigating 
their position, with a view to retrenchment. 
Such a necessity is to be deplored, on every 
account.— London Lecord. 


NONCONFORMIST CELEBRATION.—The 
English Nonconformists are at present mak- 
ing arrangements for commemorating the bi- 
centenary of the secession from the Church 
of England, in 1662; and it is suggested 
that the event should be commemorated by 
special thanksgiving and prayer, and by the 
creation of a memorial fund for the erection 
of a number of Congregational churches 
throughout The fund promises 
to be a large one; and already one contribu- 
tor has promised $2500. : 


ORDINATION OF FRENCIL PROTESTANT 
MIsstonArIEs.—QOn the 4th of November, 
a numerous meeting assembled at the chapel 
of the Oratoire, Paris, to witness the ordi- 
nation of two missionaries, Messrs. Roland 
and Duvoisin, who are shortly to take their 
departure for Southern Africa. After sing- 
ing, prayer by M. Fisch, and the reading of 
a chapter, M. Casalis addressed to the two 
candidates fatherly counsels, which no less 
moved the audience, than the young brothers 
to whom they were especially addressed. 
An address was also delivered to the candi- 
dates by M. Grandpierre. The two candi- 
dates then spoke to the people, declaring 
the sentiments by which they were actuated, 
and publicly taking their farewell of their 
brethren and their country. After this, a 
large number of Protestant pastors, repre- 
senting all the churches of Paris, solemnly 
set the young men apart, by the imposition 
of hands, for the ministry of the word of 
God, whilst M. Grandpierre offered the 
prayer of consecration. The Lutheran 


minister, M. Vallette, offered the conclud- 


ing prayer.— Quiver. 


SHOEBLACKS OF THE OLDEN TIME.— 
The shoeblacks of the present day are only 
a reappearance. Some seventy or eighty 
years ago shoeblacks were at the corner of 
almost every street, especially in great tho- 
roughfares. As the pedestrians passed, the 
shoeblacks called out, ‘‘Shoeblack, your 
honour! Black your shoes, sir!” .They 
used an oleaginous, lustreless blacking. 
Some of them accommodated their patrons 
with a pair of old shoes to stand in while 
they operated. Svon after, Day and Mar- 
tin commenced manufacturing their ne plus 
ultra of blacking, private shoe-blacking be- 
came general, public shoeblacks rapidly dis- 
appeared, and became extinct for a time. 
The last shoeblack of ‘the old school” is 
said to have sat under the covered entrance 
of Red Lion Court, Fleet street, [adjoining 
the Record office, | in 1821.—Leisure Hour. 


Tue Mission To JEws IN LonpDon.— 
We are pleased to learn that Dr. Ewald, in 


connection with other learned Hebraists and | 


Rabbinical scholars, has commenced a course 
of lectures to Jews and Gentiles, at the 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapzl, Palestine Place, 
Cambridge-heath-road, every Sunday after- 
noon, at half-past three o’clock. The sub- 


‘ ject of the lectures is “the Messiah,” The | 


AN. 

liturgy and the lessons are read in the 
sacred tongue. On a recent Sunday, Dr. 
Ewald baptized, at one of these lectures, 
ten members of the house of Israel, four 
adults and six children. The converts 
have been prepared by him, and are under 


the care of the Wanderer’s Home and 
Jewesses Home.— Englishman. 


ConsumMPTION oF LauDANUM —The 
Lincoln Times says it is a humiliating fact 
that in Lincoln there is, on an average, no 
less than thirty gallons of laudanum sold; 
in other words, there is sold weekly in our 
city as much laudanum as would strike 
dead six thousand strong men, as many as 
were killed in the fatal field of Waterloo, of 
the allied and French armies combined. 


Scottish Episcopacy.—lIt is stated by 
the Juhn Bull that it®would be difficult to 
conceive the miserable state of the Episcopal 
Church in some of the northern and westera 
districts of Scotland. No progress and abun- 
dant retrogression has become an almost 
universal law, and the difficulty of obtaining 
native clergy is remarkable. There was 
not even a theological student at Glenal- 
mond for more than two years. Now there 
is one, while perhaps there are eight or 
ten curés vacant from the simple reason 
that there is no one to fill them. 


THE EXHIBITION OpE.— Our readers will 
be glad to hear that the Poet Laureate (Ten- 
nyson) has complied with the request of the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition to write 
an Inauguration Ode. The Ole, we under- 
stand, is now in the hands of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett, who has undertaken to compose 
appropriate music fur it.—London Athe- 
num. 


ARMSTRONG SHELLS —Some experiments 
were made at Shoeburyness, England, re- 
cently, with 100-pounder Armstrong shells, 
filled with molten iron, and they are said to 
have been successful in showiog that tbe 
shells can be used for molten metal with as 
much advantage as the common spherical 
shells of smooth-bored ordnance. 


Turner’s merchant, 
having one day purchased and paid $50,000 
for pictures, t» Turner, said suddenly, just 
as he was leaving—‘“ Now, Mr. Turner, 
there are three more pictures in your gal- 
lery; I'll give you $25,000 for the three, if 
you will allow me to pick.” “ Well,” said 
Turner, “tell me which they are.’ The 
merchant began with the “Rise of Car- 
thage.”’ he said; “it’s a noble 
offer, but I have willed it.” The purchaser 
then pressed him to let him have two for 
$25,000. Turner seemed moved at his 
liberality, but merely repeated—“I have 
willed it.” The picture was originally 
painted for $590, for a gentleman, who de- 
clined to take it when the critics and the 
press began to attack it. ‘‘This is a great 
triumph,” Turner repeated. Turner’s pride 
had been deeply wounded by this rejection. 
The noble revenge he took was to refuse 
$12,500 for it, and leave it to the nation.— 
Thornbury’s Life of Turner. 


Russian Opsservatory on Mount 
AraArAy.—The Astronomer Otto Struve 
has received the sum of 125,000 francs from 
the Hmperor Alexander of Russia, to con- 
struct a permaneat observatory on the sum- 
mit of Mount Ararat.—Al/yemeine Zeitung. 


Texts IN A TAVERN.—Passing through 
Blackmoor street, London, leading from 
Drury Lane to Clare market, I was sur- 
prised, but gratified, to see in a conspicuous 
position behind the bar of the well known 
Dr. Johnson’s Tavern, and a-la-mode beef. 
house, a long brass plate, with the follow- 
ing scriptural passage engraved in large 
letters—‘‘ As the days of Noe were, so shall 
also the coming of the Son of man be.” 
Immediately following, on another plate, is: 
‘‘They did eat, they drank;’? and on an- 
other plate, not far from it, and easily read 
by the passers-by, is the following The 
Son of man cometh at an hour ye think 
not.”” How gratifying it would be, if other 
tradesmen would follow such an excellent 
example.—Fiom a Correspondent. 


General Items. 


Deatu.—The venerable Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, LL.D., for many years Chief Justice 
of Connecticut, died on Sunday, 15th inst. 
at [lartford, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four years and six months. He was a grad- 
uate of Yale College, subsequently studied 
with Chief Justice Swift, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1799. He subsequently re- 
presented Hartford in the General Assem- 
bly a large number of terms, and in 1817 
was elected to Congress. Between 1834 
and 1847, when he resigned, he filled the 
position of Chief Justice, having previously 
been an Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court. He was the President of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society, and one of the Vicc- 
Presidents of the American Bible Society. 


UNIversity or VerMontT.—Professor 
Torrey, senior Professor of the University 
of Vermont, at Burlington, has been chosen 
acting President of that College, in place of 
President Pease, resigned. 


A PopuLar AutHor.—The sale of Hugh 
Miller’s works has been much larger in this 
country than in Great Britain. Messrs. 
Gould & Lincoln are the Boston publishers, 
and Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, issue the 
works abroad. The ‘Testimony of the 
Rocks’’ has reached a sale of 27,000 copies 
in England, and the same in America. 
Next comes the “Footprints of the Crea- 
tor,’ in which the American sale has en- 
tirely outstripped the Knglish, the former 
being upwards of 19,000, and the latter 
about 6000. The “Old Red Sandstone” 


has sold 16,000 copies here, to 9000 in 


England; the “Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters,’ 16,000 here to 10,000 of the Kng- 
lish; and the ‘First Impressions of Eng- 
land,’ 9000 against 6000 in Black’s edi- 
tion. The sale of the other volumes is 
about the same in both countries. 


Unitep PrespyTerRtan.—The Seminary 
at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, is in very suc- 
cessful sessiun. Neurly sixty students are 
in attendance, and cach of the Professors is 
in his place. 


New INTERPRETATIONS.—A writer in 


the Jndependent argues that Paul's ‘thorn 
in the flesh’ was an impediment in his 
speech, with which he was troubled even 
after his trance, in which he was caught 
up to the third heaven, and heard things 
unutterable. ‘The same writer thinks that 
the ‘messenger of Satan, sent to buffet” 
the apostle, was Alexander the copper- 
smith. 


RESIGNATION.—The Rev. Dr. John M. 
McAuley has tendered his resignation of 
the pastorate of the Reformed Dutch 
church, corner of Twenty-first strect an 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 7 


ScrENCE IN MopERN CuHuRcHES.—In a 
church on Arlington street, Boston, the fine 
chime of bells in the spire is to be played 


upon by means of electricity, so that the. 


performer may cause them all to sound 
while seated at a key-board similar to that 
of an organ. 
church on Tremont street has also a very 
peculiar improvement, which consists in the 
use of a stream of Cochituate water to blow 
the organ ‘The organist has only to turn 
a stop-cock, which lets on the water, and 
the bellows are put in motion, and the in- 
strument adequately supplied with wind. 


A ScorrisH Minister’s Man.—A 
minister's man”—one of a class of persons 
of whom many anecdotes are told —was 
following the minister from the manse to 
the kirk one Sabbath afternoon, when the 
minister, glancing back, perceived a smile 
on the face of his old attendant. ‘ What 
makes you laugh, James? it is unseemly. 
What is there to amuse you?” ‘QO, nae- 
thing particular,” says James; “I was only 
thinking o’ something that happened this 
forenoon.” ‘*Whatis that? Tell me what 
it was.” ‘‘ Weel, minister, dinna be angry 


The new Methodist Episcopal 


| wi’ me; but ye ken the congregation here } carriages,) he obtains a fine sight of the Ram- 


are whiles no pleased to get auld sermons 
fra’ you, and this morning I got the better 
of the kirk Session ony way.” ‘ And how 
was that, Jamie ?” says the minister. 
‘“‘ Deed, sir, when we came out o’ the kirk 
this forenoon,-I kenned what they were 
thinking, and says I, ‘Eh, but you canna 
ca’ that an auld sermon this day, for it’s no’ 
abune six weeks since you heard it last!’ ” 


Deatu OF A ProFessor.—The death 
of the Rev. Samuel H. Turner, D.D., is 
announced. He was Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Episcopal Church in the city of 
New York, and was the author of several 
commentaries, which have been well re- 
ceived. 


PuBLISHER TuRNED AuTHOR. — The 
Philadelphia Colonization Herald, in a 
notice of New American Cyclopax- 
dia,” Vol. 13, says, after mentioning vari- 
ous articles, that—‘‘ Not less than’ half a 
dozen are by Robert Carter, Esq, New 
York, who, while doing so much as a pub- 
lisher to furnish good books for the public, 
employs his able pen, in spare hours, to 
help this noblest and most complete work 
of the American press.” Mr. Carter, the 
publisher here referred to, is the senior 
partner of the well-known and substantial 
religious publishing-house of Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 


REPEATING TUNES.—A correspondent of 
the Glasgow Herald mentions that in a 
certain church, the other Sunday, the sing- 
ers might have been heard proclaiming an 
entomological pursuit, in the fullowing line 
of a hymn: 

«And we'll catch the flee, 
And we'll catch the flee, 
Aud we'll catch the fleet-ing hour.” 


More Prissts.—JLe Courrier des Etats- 
Unis says that the headquarters of the 
Christian Brothers, now in Montreal, will 
soon be transferred to New York. Brother 
Facile, ex-Provincial of the order in Ame- 
rica, recently sailed for France, having been 
elected Vice-General of the order. 


CHANGES IN PERIODICALS.—The Ame- 
rican Board, in accordance with the action 
taken at Cleveland, Ohio, has discontinued 
the Journal of Missions; and the Aission- 
ary Herald, hereafter will devote less space 
to the letters of missionaries, and give more 
attention to the proceedings of other mis- 
sionary and benevolent societies. 


Treasury NoTes AND INCARCERATED 
LapiEs.—There are daily locked up in a 
certain room in the granite palace over 
which Secretary Chase presides, twenty five 
ladies. They are not there, however, for 


disloyalty. They are favourites of the Sec- 


retary, and are paid for being there. They 
are seated round a long table, and from 
nine o’clock A. M., till four P. M., with a 
large pair of shears in hand, are cutting the 
Treasury Notes, all duly registered and 
signed, out of the large sheets on which 
they are printed. Eich one has an amount 
given her, duly noted, and at the end of the 
day’s work, return is made. These ladies 
are paid each $50 per month, though some 
accomplish more than others. The privi- 
lege is restricted to poor widows, and ladies 
in dependent circumstances. — Presbyter. 


Rosert Browntne.—Robert Browning, 
as we learn from private letters, will make 
his permanent residence in London, 
returning to Florence. His son, whom the 
Italian Government offered to educate at 
the public expense, as a national testimony 
to the boy’s mother and father, will be 
educated not in Italy, but in England. Mr. 
Browning is now preparing for publication 
a large number of poems, which his wife 
left in manuscript at her death. We are 
informed that some of these will rank as 
the finest and richest of her works. 


DesTrRoYeD.—The Southern Methodist 
Book Depository at Charleston was, un- 
doubtedly, destroyed in the recent confla- 
gration, being located on Broad street, (the 
Park Row of the city,) which is represent- 
ed as having been totally destroyed. The 
Charleston Advocate, unless previously sus- 
pended, was issued at the book-room. The 
Cumberland Street Methodist church was 
burned also. 


A Goop Custom.—The Quaker custom, 
prevailing in New Knglaod and Pennsylva- 
nia, of women bringing their knitting-work 
into public audiences, and plying their nee- 
dles while listening to the speaker, has been 
lately introduced into the vicinity of New 
York, not among Quakers, but fashionable 
ladies, as a patriotic sign of the present in- 
tense activity in sock-knitting for the army. 


Domestic Hews. 


Dancerous Fasnions.—For producing the 
brilliant trimming of some kind of dress goods 
for ladies, arsenic is employed, and thirteen 
ounces of this poison have been found in one 
tarletan dress. The attention of the Belgian 
Government has been called to the subject of 
poisonous colours, in a report which states 
that it is not only the poor work-women who 
have to suffer from the poisonous emanations 
of the arsenical flowers, but the merchants 
and milliners who work them up; and the 
fashionable ladies who wear them feel their. 
pernicious effects, often experiencing head- 
ache, vertigo, nausea, and an obstinate dry 
cough. The atmosphere of crowded and heated 
assembly rooms is also affected by the brilliant 
and dangerous dust from the poisonous trim- 
mings, which is inhaled into the lungs, and 
spreads on the clothes, hair, and the moist 
skin, occasioning the frequent illness follow- 
ing gay and fashionable gatherings. 


Necro Cotonization.—The efforts of the 
Australian Cotton Association to obtain negro 
labourers in New York city and neighbour- 
hood are unsuccessful, The flattering induce- 
ments held out to this class of emigrants have 
tempted less than a half dozen negroes tq offer 
themselves, and they were, without an excep- 
tion, eatirely unqualified by previous expe- 
rience fur the work of cotton-raising. The 
Association is: now directing its attention to 
the procuring of field bands in Canada, where 
the large population of runaway slaves in des- 
titute circumstances might naturally be sup- 
posed to justify hopes of success, with proper. 
efforts on the part of the Company’s agents. 


A Reuic or Revotutionary Days.—A well- 
known citizen of Philadelphia, and manufac- 
turer, has lately commenced the erection of a 
splendid mansion upon the old battle ground 
at Germantown, Pennsylvania. The work- 
men engaged in digging the foundations, a 
few days since, exhumed a human skeleton— 
evidently that of a soldier, as the traces of 
military uniform still clung to the whitened 
bones. Buta most singular corroboration of 
this supposition was in the fact that a sinall 
bullet hole was fuund to have been pierced 
through the frontal sinus, and in moving the 
figure the bullet was heard to rattle in the 
cavity of the skull. The remains were care- 
fully removed, and re-interred in a new lo- 
cality. 


MassaCHUSETTS AND Raope Isianp.—In the 
case of the boundary between Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has passed a final decree, estab- 
lishing the boundary line as set out in the 
report of the engineers, the decree to take 
effect on the lst of March, 1862. The contro- 
versy commenced as far back as 1730, and 
was submitted to commissioners in 1745, 
whose award was rejected by the King and 
Council. This question of boundary is now 
settled. 


Camets IN Catirornra.—A gentleman in 
California who owns ten Bactrian camels, 
after months of trial, is convinced that they 
are valuable for packing over mountains and 
plains. They carry easily six hundred and 
fifty pounds, and can travel thirty miles a day 
under one thousand pounds. They are models 
of temperance, rising at four o’clock, and re- 
tiring at sunset, drinking water only, and that 


but once in ten days. 


CentraL Parx, New Yorx.—Ona Monday, 
16th inst., seven miles of new carriage-ruad 
were opened to the public in the Central Park, 
and were tested, and found exceedingly good, 
by a great number of vehicles, comprising 
every kind of conveyance, from the liveried 
equipage to the butcher’s cart. The new 
drives introduce the rider to some of the most 
attractive views in the Park. At a place 
called the ‘‘Cuncourse,” (or resting-ground for 


*to the St. Lawrence or Halifax. 
orders for the purchase of half a million quarters ° 


ble and the ponds, can look through the long 
perspective of the Promenade, and take in, 
with a sweeping glance, all the beauties of 
the lower half of the grounds. 


Recover1no.—Major Slemmer, the gallant 
Officer late in command at Fort Pickens, who 
has been serivusly ill, is now convalescent, 
though much reduced, and there is a fair pros- 
pect of recovery. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamers Jura, America, Edinburgh, and 
Persia, have arrived during the week. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

Prince Albert expired, of gastric fever, at noon 
on Sunday,the 15th inst. He was 42 years of age. 

The Liverpool Mercury, of the 14th inst., states 
that reports prevailed in London that the Earl of 
Derby had been consulted by the Government, and 
approved of its policy in reference to the American 
difficulty. 

It is suggested to ship owners to instruct the 
captains of outward-bound ships to signalize any 
English vessels that war with America is probable. 
This suggestion is strongly approved of by under- 
writers. 

The excitement relative to the Trent affair con- 
finues unabated. The stock market, on the 9th 
inst, was more heavy and unsettled than ever. 

The United States Consul at Paris had commnu- 
nicated to the French papers a letter from General 
Scott, in which be declares that there is no truth in 
the report that the Washington Cabinet had ordered 
the seizure of the Southern Commissioners, even 
under the protection of a neutral flag. He is quite 
ignorant of what will be the decision of his govern- 
ment, but says that it is necessary to preserve the 
good relations between England and America. 
He hopes that the governments will agree on a 
solution of the question, whether the prisoners 
were contraband or not. If they were the agents 
of the rebels, he says it will be difficult to convince 
even impartial minds that they were less contra- 
band of war than rebel soldiers or cannon. In 
conclusion, General Scott expresses his conviction 
that war between England and America cannot 
take place without a more serious provocation than 
is at present given. 

The London Star thinks that General Scott's 
letter will receive a hearty response in England, 
as a message of peace. The London Times says 
that General Scott, like his countrymen, is rather 
inclined to disavow the conception of the outrage 
than to repudiate it, now that it has been done. 

It is reported that rebel and Federal privateers 
are cruising at the entrance of the English channel. 
It is said that the Admiralty has ordered two ships 
to procsed immediately to the West Indies, to act 
as a convoy to the West India mail steamer. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Daily 
News states that Mr. Slidell’s despatches were en- 
trusted to his wife, as he was leaving the steamer 
Trent. 

The strength of the American navy is being 
canvassed in England. The London Times says 
that although the whole Federal navy scarcely 
presents a dozen worthy antagonists, yet it would 
be imprudent in the extreme to despise the power 
of the Americans at sea. We have done this once, 
and paid the cost of our thoughtlessness. The 
Americans will do little, but that little will be 
done well. They will give our heavy squadrons 
a wide berth, and concentrate their efforts on sin- 
gle vessels. 

The British government has sent a letter, ap- 
proving of the course of Commander Williams, the 
mail agent on board the steamer Trent. 

The Paris papers assert that the British govern- 
ment, in answer to the petitions from. manufactur- 
ing districts, stated that the cotton ports would be 
opened by February, at the latest. 

A large force of engineers, it is stated, will be 
sent immediately to Canada. One hundred pound 
Armstrong guns are now being rapidly distributed 
among the ships preparing for sea. The Defence, 
an iron-plated frigate, is to have a crew of 450. 
She will be manned without the least difficulty. 
The Cunard steamships Australasian and Persia 
are to convey troops to Halifax. The screw steam- 
er Orpheus, carrying 21 guns, called at Plymouth 
Sound, whence she is to convoy the screw-steam 
transport Melbourne, with troops, arms, and stores, 
It is stated that 


of wheat have been sent to the Black Sea ports, 
from London, within the last few days, for present 
and future shipment. The iron-plated steamer 
Warrior was taking in 760 tons of coal, prepara- 
tory to her being despatched for service on the 
North American coast. A considerable number of 
additional English troops are to be sent to Canada. 
The Hero, 86 guns, was to leave Portsmouth on 
the 8th, for the North American station. The ship 
Silas Greeian, for New York, was stopped in the 
Thames, having 100 tons of lead on board, the ex- 
port of which was prohibited. 

The London Herald says that the first battalion 
of the Rifle brigade, now stationed at Dublin, and 
the first battalion of the 16th regiment, stationed 
at Sheffield, have received orders to embark. 

The naval editor of the London Times states 
that, althongh they are strong in large ships, the 
class of vessels which would be of the greatest 
service to them ina war with the United States, 
are the corvettes and sloops, a great number of 
which require heavy repairs before they would be 
fit for use. 

The Times of the 10th inst. says that the latest 
advices brought from America by the steamer 
Niagara encourage the hope of a disavowal by the 
Cabinet at Washington of the San Jacinto outrage, 
and a surrender of the Southern commissioners. 

A large antiwar meeting had been held in 
Dublin. 

General Scott is a passenger by the Arago. Pre- 
vious to embarking in the steamer Arago for New 
York, he had a long interview with Prince Napo- 
leon. It is reported that the General comes to 
America with the expression of the French Em- 
peror’s desire to bring about a pacific solution of 
the question lately arisen between the English 
and American Governments. 

The London Daily News thinks that if the Ameri- 
can Government will treat the difficulty in the 
same spirit as General Scott, war may be avoided. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Patrie learns that in November the 
San Jacinto searched a French, a Danish, and a 
Portuguese vessel. These facts, says the Patrie, 
are important, as proving that the Washington 
Cabinet fancies that it has the power to exercise 
the right of search to the full extent. Speculations 
from France represent the predominant tone or 
feeling favourable to the reconciliation of England 
and America The Constitutionnel, Patrie, Debats, 
and several other French journals, say that France 
will remain neutral in the event of a war between 
the United States and England. The very general 
opinion now is that the Patrie was imperfectly in- 
formed of the intengons of the French Government 
when it went in so strongly for immediate war 
with America, France joining England as an 
armed mediator. The Paris papers assert that the 
despatches sent by the British Government to 
Lord Lyons, although couched in moderate lan- 
guage, are, nevertheless, inflexible in their conclu- 
sion, Which is, “the restitution of the Commis- 
sioners.” If this is refused, Lord Lyons is to leave 
Washington, with all the members of the British 
Legation. The same journals affirm that the 
English war vessels which are now being pre- 
pared for sea, will leave for America at the be- 
ginning of January. The Emperor will probably 
send two frigates to reinforce the French fleet in 
American waters. | 

The tone of reserve on the part of the Freneh 
press increases. Several of the leading Paris pa- 
pers blame the English Government for having 
yielded to the pressure of public opinion, as repre- 
sented merely by Manchester and Liverpool, and 
having acted too hastily in the Trent aftair. 

The Debats editorially states that France has no 
interest to weaken the power of the United States, 
and that French commerce would gain enormously 
by a maintenance of neutrality. 

The Patrie says that the arrest of the Maronite 
agent of France, in Lebanon, is an assault which 
the Government must resent. - 


SPAIN, 


The Government will shortly present to the 
Cortes documents relative to the affairs of the 
Neapolitan archives. The Epoca states that Spain 
will pay the debt of twenty-five million francs 
contracted with France in 1823. 


PRUSSIA. 

The electiun for members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, which took place on the 6th inst. 
throughout the kingdom, resulted in favour of the 
Liberal party. 

Berlin, Dec. 8.—The Preussiche Zeitung denies 
that the Government is about to introluce an 
extensive system of furloughs, and that it intends 
to mouify its attitude relative to the military budget. 


AUSTRIA. 

Warsaw, Dec. 8 —Suaffragan, the Archbishop, has 
been coudemned to ten years’ transportation to 
Siberia. Seven Jewish and eight Christian medi 
cal students of the University of Warsaw have 
been cond d to serve as common soldiers in 
the Russian army in Orenburg. 

Vienna, Dec. 8 —The budyet will be immediately 
submitted to the Council of the Empire. This is 
not attributable to any desperate financial position, 
because the wants of the State are covered for the 
next few months. ‘Taxes are coming in well, and 
the deficit will be under 50,000,000 florins, to meet 
which the means are not wanting. The bill on 
ministerial responsibility will be simultaneously 
presented. 

Pesth, Dec. 7.—All the functionaries refusing to 


co operate with the Government will have eighteen 
soldiers lodged in their houses until they resume 
the functions. 

ITALY. 

Garibaldi has arrived at Turin. Inthe Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Ratazzi explained the failure of the 
negotiations relative to Rome, stating that he was 
convinced that the French Government wished to 
terminate its ocenpation, and was the sincere 
friend of Italy. The debate on the Roman question 
was resumed on the Sth inst. Signor Buoncoam- 
pgni argued that it was still necessary to act with 
France. Italy, he said, would go to Venice when 
she had three hundred thousand men, and then 
Rome might be obtained. lt was asserted that 
Garibaldi wilt retarn to Caprera. The Nattoaali- 
ties announces that the financial report which Sig- 
nor Bastogi is about to present to the Chamber of 


Deputies, will show a ditferenee in the expend> _ 


tures of two hundred millions of francs, as com- 
pared with the ordinary budget. 

Turin, Dec. 7, P. the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Dr. Bertram made a lengthy speech against 
the ministry. He asserted that it bad, on various 
occasions, violated the secrecy of letters passing 
through the post. A commission was appointed 
to make an investigation into the matter. 

Naples, Dec. 8.—Nanco, the notorious brigand, 
has surrendered. 7 

INDIA. 

The overland mail has brought intelligence from 
Bombay to the 12th of November, and from Cal- 
cutta tothe 3d. The cholera was still raging at 
Cabool, though not so violently. The victims of 
the disease were said to number fifty daily. The 
general health of India, and in particular the town 
and Island of Bombay, was good. The harvest 
was progressing favourably. 


On Wasa evening, the 10th inst., in Au- 
— y the Rev. Alfred Hamilton, D.D, 
r. 
Aurora. 


On Thursday, the 19th inst., atthe residence of 
the bride’s father, by the Rev. Justus T. Umsted, 
F. G. StickTer, ty of Louisiana city, Missouri, 
to Miss Euwa A. Witsoy, of Chatham, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 19th inst., by the Rev. J. L. Vallan- 
digham, Mr. Epwunp Haman to Miss Mary Gir- 
ren, all of New Castle county, Delaware. 

At Cedar Grove Manse, by the Rev. G. W. 
Newell, September 19th, Mr. Amos C. Supies to 
Miss Euiza G. Searve, both of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. October 10th, by the same, Mr. 
Joun I. Mituer to Miss Marraa all of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

At Jamaica, Long Island, on the 19th inst., by 
the Rev. B.S. Everitt, Mr. Eutas C. Everitt, of 
Jamaica,to Miss Mary E. Hexprickson, of Hemp- 
stead, Long Island. 

On the 17th inst., at the residence of the bride’s 


JuNBAU to Miss Mira Liyprs, all of 


father, by the Rev. W. Prideaux, Dr. J. J. Cuarke, . 


of Cumberland county, to Miss Emma Statier, of 
Schelsburg, Bedford county, Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. R. B. Moore, on the 4th inst., Mr. 
Jous A. Campebett te Miss Saran R. Witson; 
and on the Lith inst., Mr. Wittiam 8. Witson to 
Miss Satuie W. Mituikesy, all of West Kishaco- 
quillas, Pennsylvania. 


_ By the Rev. J. M. Rittenhouse, on the I1th 
inst.. Mr. Rivaarp R. Rirrensouss, of Everitts- 
town, New Jersey, to Miss Resgecca Jane Ritz, 
of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. By the 
same, on the 12th inst., Mr. Exim Ticket to Miss 
Sarau Euizasata Scott; also, by the same, on 
the same day, Mr. Bensamin B. Herr to Miss 
Dravcker, all of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[All Obituaries over three lines to be pati tn advance, 
Jive cents for every nine line.]} 
Died, November Lith, EMMA E., infant daugh- 
ter of JOIIN and ESTHER WADE, aged five 
years. 


Died, in Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, on the 
22d of November, Mr. ISAAC ARMSTRONG, in 
the seventy-filth year of his age. 

Died, near Cedar Grove, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, November lith, aged thirty-two 
years and thirteen days, CHARLOLTE, youngest 
daughter of THOMAS and MARY RUSSELL. 
Calmly departed to be with Jesus. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the morning of 
the 6th inst.. Mrs. MARY, relict of JAMES 
GRAWAM, aged eighty years. “ Peacefully sleeps 
until the morning of the resurrection.” 


Died, at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
16th inst, Mr. BENJAMIN SNODGRASS, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. His loss will 
be severely felt by the Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was a ruling elder for ten years prior to 
his decease. The son of an esteemed minister 
and member of the Carlisle Presbytery, he was 
from his early yeirs well instructed in the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, the sanctifying 
power and influence of which was clearly mani- 
fested in a lifes of sincere and earnest devoted- 
ness to Gol. Fewin the circle of his acquaint. 
ance surpassed him in clear ani just perceptions 
of moral and religious truth, in the willing and 
conscientious discharge of Christian duty, and in 
liberal and prayerful solicitude fur the support 
and extension of the gospel. His attendance on 
divine ordinances in the sanctuary was unremit~ 
ting, and his prayers at the weekly lecture and 
monthly concert, such as to indicate a mind 
accustomed to habitual and close communion with 
God.— Communicated. 


Hotices. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. — The 
Anniversary Services of the Sabbath and Mission 


Schools connected with the Seventh Presbyterian — 


Church will be held ia the church, Bro street 
above Chestnut, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sab- 


bath) Afternoon, 29th inst., commencing at three 


o'clock. 

Addresses will be delivered by the pastor, the 
Rev. J. M. Crowell, Stephen Paxson, and Charles 
Godfrey, of the American Sunday-school Union. 


ANNIVERSARY.—The Anniversary Services 
of the Sabbath Schools of the West Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church will take place in the church, 
corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets, Philadel- 
phia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Afternoon, 29th inst, 
Addresses will be delivered by Governor Pollock, 


and the Rev. Dr. Newton of Philadelphia, and the - 


Rev. Mr. Van Meter of New York. Services will 
commence at three o’clock. 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL— Fourth Street below Girard 
Avenuz, Philadelphia.—The Rev. T. A. Fernley, 
pastor of Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, 
will preach in the Hall to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Afternoon, 29th inst., at three o’clock. Subject, 
“Old Simeon fulding the infant Christ in his 
arm3.” Seats all free. | 

J. Noten, Superintendent. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The next stated meeting of the Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Lecture Room of the West Arch Street Church, 
corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Munday, January 5, 1862, at ten o'clock, 
A. M. 3 . J. Eowarps, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
-a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick the following supplies were appointed for 
the Kingston Church, viz:—Fifth Sabbath in De- 
cember, Mr. Marvin H. Briggs. First Sabbath in 
January, Mr.William J. Wright; second do., Rev. 
T. W. Cattell; third do., Mr. Edward H. Spooner; 
fourth do., Rev. Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath 
in February, Rev. Dr. Maclean. 

A. D. Wuite, Stated Clerk. 


== 


NOTHER GREAT ARTICLE BY REV. 
DR. BRECKINRIDGE.—The December 
Numoder of the Danville Quarterly Review will 
contain another Powerful and Exhaustive Article, 
by the Rev. Dr. Rozerr J. BreckiNRin@g, on 
THE CIVIL WAR—ITS NATURE AND END. 
Published in Pamphlet Form, in Advance of its 
Regular Issue. Price, by mail, postpaid, 12 
ceats, in New Post Office Stamps; 10 copies, $1. 
Also, in One Pamphlet, Dr. 
FOUR ARTICLES on the State of the Country 
and the War, coataining ALL he has Written 
upon the Momentous Subject. Price, by mail, 
post-paid, 35 cents; 3 copies for $1. 
Usual Discount to the Trade. 


Address RICHARD H. COLLINS, | 
Publisher Danville Review, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 
For sale by | 


~ 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
dec 14—3ti 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
UNION, 
No. 1122 Caestnut 
THE ONLY PERIODICALS 
Published by the Society are 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


for Superintendents and Teachers, published 
Monthly, at 
Twenty-five per Annum ; 
an 


THE CHILD'S WORLD, 


an Illustrated Paper for Children and Youth, 
published twice a Month, at 


Twelve Cents Annum, by the 100 Copies. 
Specimens of either sent gratuitously, on appli- 
cation to the DEPOSITORY, 


No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
des 283—st 
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NBLICATIONS. 
A Lerren To Cuais- 
and other Papers. 


"Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 432. 
Ie is that an author, two centuries after 
bis berial, should have his precious remains trans- 
ported to a far distant country for such an embalm- 
ment. Hed not the author of these papers pos- 
sessed singular merit, both personal and literary, 
pe would have been forgotten long ago. He has, 
however, been referred to by each succeeding 
generation, and now at length, his works are pub- 
lished in perbeps the most beautiful style io which 
they have ever appeared. It would not become 
‘us to enter ypon any formal account of a book so 
yrell known as the Religio Medici.and its com- 
Panion productions, or to criticise it any further 
than to say that the euthor was estimable in cha- 
racter, as @ scholar, and rich in thought. 
We do not pretend to say that we agree with him 
in all his views, but we may say we listen to bim 
‘with reverence. The publishers have done justice 
‘to’ him in the rare style of beauty in which they 
‘have introduced him to the American public. 


‘sy First American 
Edition. Boston, 1862, Ticknor & Fields. 18mo, 
pp. 276. 

Allingham is a young 

the world his Asch, pated with a promise of still 

better as his maturity advances. Some of his 


and the Boston publishbe 

better known by 

exquisite edition of the Poets. 
opinion will generally be, that the author has pow- 
ers of poetical thought and versification, which 

‘will need no extraordinary puffing to make his 

productions acceptable. 

Watxmne witn Gop; or, The Practical © ristian 
Life. By James B. Rankin. Philadelphia, 1862, 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 

| rig ne of substance and practical value, in 

‘ which the tempers and conduct which should 
adorn Christian life are enforced. The disciples 
of Christ do not dwell often enough on this kind 
of reading. Their chief anxiety should be to 
know, not only that they profess Christ, but live in 
and walk with him. ; 

Jounwy Waicat, the Boy who tried to do Right. 
By the author of “Little Bob True,” &c. Phila- 
delphia, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo. 
Little boys who wish to do right, should become 

acquainted with Johnny Wright. It isa sad thing 

when they are inclined to follow those who do 
wrong, and to counteract such a temptation, let 
them follow that which is right. 


A Lirtte Boox, ror Lrrriz Forks, about the Book 
of Books. Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board of 
_ Publication. 18mo. pp. 72. 

One of our Philadelphia pastors has devoted 
part of his time in preparing this little book for his 
young friends, and surely a pastor of a flock could 
not spend his time better than by simplifying the 
truth for the youthful capacity. The book is 
written simply, earnestly, and with so much illus- 
tration as to take the attention. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We noticed the appearance of the January num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly, and now give the 
table of contents:—1. Methods of Study in Natural 
History, 2. Agnes of Sorrento, 3. The True 
Heroine. 4. Jefferson and Slavery. 5. A Story 
of Today. 6. James Fennimore Cooper. 7. Per 
Tenebras, Lumina. 8. Love and Skates. 9. Light 
Literature. 10. Pilgrimage to Old Boston. 11. Auto- 
biographical Sketches of a Strength-seeker. 12. Fre- 
mont’s Hundred Days in Missouri. 13. Birdofredum 
Sawin, Esq., to Mr. Hosea Biglow. 
15. Reviews and Literary Notices. 

«Establishment in National Righteousness, and 
Present Causes for Thanksgiving,” is the title of a 
capital and seasonable Sermon by the Rev. N. 
West, Jr, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. 

«Water; A Medical Essay, by Samuel W. 
Francis, M.D.” In this very thorough discussion, 
in which a vast fund of information is condensed, 
the reader will Jearn more about water than he 
probably ever knew, and the knowledge will not 
only be curious, but useful. 


Two of our favourite journals are on our table; 


Hall’s Journal of Health for January, and Littell’s 
Living Age, No. 917. 


CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


A late Athenian paper contains the fol- 
lowing account of a discovery which will 
interest all the lovers of classical learning. 


An American traveller, who has spent much. 


time in examining the topography of Troas, 
learned that the English consul at the 
Hellespont was the owner of a field situated 
in that celebrated plain. On conferring 
with this gentleman, he learned the follow- 
ing facts. The field which belonged to the 
consul includes a portion of marshy ground, 
which he rents to a peasant, who gains his 
livelihood by selling leeches caught in the 
ls of this marsh. When the owner 
called for his rent at the close of the last 
year, the peasant told him he was unable to 
y, because his leeches had been stolen. 
he landlord asked him how he could make 
that excuse, when it was midwinter, and 
the marsh must, of course, be frozen. The 
int answered that it was not frozen, 
but on the contrary, the water was warm at 
all seasons of the year. When our arch I- 
ogist received this information, he immedi- 
ately went to explore the marsh, and he 
soon found a large spring of warm water, 
and near by it another spring, the water of 
which was very cold He then recollected 
the passage in which Homer speaks of two 
fountains, very near the walls of Troy, 
where the Trojan women used to wash their 
clothes. The passage is in the 22d Book of 
the Iliad, lines 147—156, and may be thus 
translated:—“They came to two limpid 
fountains, where gush forth the double 
springs of the Scamander, abounding in 
whirlpools. One of these sends forth warm 
water, and smoke rises from it, as from .a 
bright fire; but the other sends forth in 
summer a cold stream, like the hail, or the 
chilly snow, or the crystal ice. Beside 
these are broad and beautiful basins of 
hewn stone, in which the spouses of the 
Trojans, and their beautiful daughters, used 
to wash their finely wrought garments, in the 
former days of peace, before the sons of the 
Achaians came.” If this discovery is con- 
firmed, it will be of important use in deter- 
mining more accurately the site of ancient 
Ilium, and in demonstrating the accuracy of 
the father of poets.— Watchman and Re- 
Jlector. . 


DEAN TRENCH ON OLD ENGLISH. 


On a recent Thursday evening the Dean 
of Westminster delivered an instructive lec- 
~’ ture on “The Eoglish Language as it would 
have been, but for the Battle of Hastings.” 
In opening his lecture the Dean drew a 
graphic picture of the struggle for suprem- 
acy which was maintained for three cen- 
turies between the Saxon and the Norman 
tongues, the former at last winning the 
victory. This did not, however, prevent 
the admixture of an immense number of 
Romanic words, without which we could 
not possibly do at the present day; so that 
the very interesting question arose, “how, 
in the absence of these words, would their 
place have been supplied?” To illustrate 
this part of the subject the learned lecturer 
brought forward a number of cases in which 
words of purely Saxon origin might have 
been used, had not the Romanic equivalents 
rendered thcir employment unnccessary, as 
for example, ibnd-areete,” for desert; 
‘“‘blood-bath,”’ for massacre; “sin-flood,”’ for 
deluge; ‘‘sea-robber,” for pirate; ‘‘water- 
fright,”’ for hydrophobia; ‘‘show- holiuess,”’ 
for hypocrisy; “‘gold-hoard,” for treasure; 
‘¢well-willingness,” for benevolence; ‘un- 
deadliness,” for immortality; ‘“untellable,’’ 
for ineffable; ‘‘great-doingly,” for magnifi- 
cently; ‘“‘sour-dqugh,” for leayen; “un- 
cunningness,”’ for ignorance ; ‘‘eye bite,” for 
fascinate ; “‘umgripe,”’ for embrace ; “ear- 
shrift,” for auricular confession ; “ dipper,”’ 
for Baptist, Xc. 


Unconscioys Ianorance.— “How do 


you spell Felagelfy?”’ asked a small city 
gtocer of his partner one day, as he was 
opmakling sand upon a letter which he was 
a to despatch to the city of 7 
Love. “Why, Fel-a, Fela, del, Feladel, 
fy, Feladelfy.” ‘Then I’ve got it right,” 


said the partner, (in ignorance as well as in 
business). “TI thought I might have made 
a mistake!” : 


14, Old Age. 


HYMN FOR THE CLOSING YEAR. 


BY JULIUS A PALMER. 
- The rolling year is full of thee.—Thompson. 


Through months of joy and sadness, 
Through winter’s icy reign, 
Through days of grief and gladness, 
Through summer’s flowery train;@ 
From blooming spring all vernal, 
From autumn’s bounteous cheer, 
All seasons greet fraternal, 
The sunset of the year. 


Though early friends are falling, 
Like trees before the blast, 
Avod memory is calling 
Her requiem o’er the past; 
Sweet sympathies combining, 
Descend like gentle showers, 
And Hope is brightly shining 
Like gorgeous sunset hours. 


Life’s silent river flowing, 
Bears emblems on its tide, 
Of Fear, when gales are blowing, 
Of Peace, when storms subside, 
Of Beauty, when the flowers 
To heaven their fragrance send, 
Of Joy, when plains and bowers, 
With golden harvests bend. 


Let grateful memories cluster 
Round every closing year, 

Though wintry storms may bluster, 
The spring will soon appear; 

If tears like streamlets gushing, 
Pour blessings on the past, 

The future, onward rushing, 
In glory ends at last. 


Author of every blessing ! 
Source of eternal love! 
For thee, thy power expressing, 
The rolling seasons move; 
Thy providence, unending, 
Is v’er life’s fleeting days, 
Their harmonies ascending, 


Swell everlasting praise. 
—Tract Journal. 


’ PROFANITY IN THE ARMY. 


Some of our chaplains observe that pro- 
fanity is very prevalent in the regiments to 
which they are attached; and they say it is 
surprising and alarming to see how soon 
young men form the habit, who had never 
been addicted to it before. War always 
seems to engender it. It prevailed in our 
Revolutionary army, and it is one of the 
pleasantest things the Christian can remem- 
ber about tke immortal Washington, that 


"| within a month after the Declaration of In- 


dependence, he unequivocally bore testimo- 
ny against this wickedness, declaring in his 
orders, that ‘‘he hopes the officers will, by 
example as well as influence, endeavour to 
check it, and that both they and the men 
will reflect, that we can have little hope of | 
the blessing of heaven upon our arms, if we 
insult it by our impiety and folly; added to 
this, it is a vice so mean and low, without 
any temptation, that every man of sense 
despises it.” 

Weighty words! And well worth con- 
sidering at the present time. ‘‘ Because of 
swearing, the land mourneth.” God has 
said, ‘‘Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain: for the® Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.” How can we hope for the bless- 
ing of God while his name is blasphemed? 
—New York Evangelist. 


PARIS ZONED WITH FLOWERS. 


A curious project has just been submitted 
to the municipality of Paris. The plan is 
to gird Paris with a zone of flowers. The 
gentleman who proposes this plan of a ‘‘ Jar- 
din de Ceinture”’ is said to be a celebrated 
botanist and agriculturist. He proposes to 
the State to transform the fortifications and 
the earthworks facing the city, both of 
which are now so much unproductive waste 
ground, into a great pépiniere d’acclima- 
tion, or a nursery for exotics of every possi- 
ble kind, whether from hot or cold coun- 
tries, according to the aspect of the ditch, 
wall, and earthworks. The administrators 
of this garden, which he guarantees to form 
with a given capital for a commencement of 
operations, would pay to the State a certain 
rent per hectare; undertake to cultivate no 
species of parasitical fruit or flower that 
would be injurious to the wall, or difficult 
to remove in case an enemy was expected; 
to sell at a low market price the produce of 
the fortifications; and, in the space of two 
years and a half, to clear all the expenses 
that the society may incur in carrying out 
the project. 
than the results which are promised. 


A NEW STIMULANT. 


Attention has lately been re directed, in 
medical circles, towards the valuable pro- 
perties which the leaves of the erythroxylon 
cocoa are reported to possess, in their power 
of preserving human life and strength, 
without any other food. The shrub is 
largely cultivated in-several South Ameri 
can States, and it has been fully proved by 
the testimony of many travellers and physi- 
cians, that the Indians and working-men-in 
the above-named countries, who are subject 
to great hardships, habitually chew the 
leaves along with the alkaline ashes of some 
plants, or with a little lime, and are thereby 
enabled to endure an amount of fatigue 
without food or sleep, which would appear 
almost incredible, were the facts not well 
authenticated. Tschudi employed an In- 
dian for excavations for five days and five 
nights in succession, who, during this en- 
tire time, ate no food, and only slept for 
two hours at night; immediately afterwards 
he accompanied his employer (who was on 
horseback), and travelled on foot, in two 
days, a distance of sixty-nine English miles. 
During all this time he merely chewed 
cocoa-leaves, and then expressed his willing- 
ness to endure the same hardships again, 


provided he was supplied with these leaves. | 


An Indian, in the employ of Scherzer, tra- 
velled the distance from La Pazto to Taena, 
250 English miles, in four days, then, after 
resting one day, returned in five days, over 
a mountain 13,000 feet in height; he par- 
took of no food except cocoa-leaves and some 
roasted maize. During the wars, in 1817, 
when the Spaniards were cut off from all 
supplies, and had to be constantly prepared 
for fight, they subsisted almost entirely on 
cocoa leaves, thereby retaining their vigour, 
and preserving themselves from starvation 
and annihilation by a vigorous foe. The 
horses of travellers, who are accompanied 
on foot through the deserts by Indian 
guides, who chew their cocoa leaves, fre- 
quently break down on hot days from ex- 
haustion, when their guides are still able to 
travel many miles. The miners, amid 
deadly metallic exhalations, and in an un- 
favourable climate, preserve by cocoa not 
only their strength, but also their health; 
and the bearers of burdens travel through 
marshes and over steep rocks, where horses 
and mules cannot go. The Austrian frigate 
Novara brought, some years ago, from her 
scientific expedition, a considerable quantity 
of cocoa-leaves, with which it was intended 
to experiment in the army aad navy. No- 
thing has been made public of the results 
of these experiments, but it is possible that 
in another European war, these leaves may 
exercise a decided influence on the results 
of battles. Propositions have been repeat- 
edly made, in Europe, to introduce them 
in the navy, and to cause emigrant and 
other ships to supply themselves with cocoa- 
leaves, so that the crew and passengers, in 
cases of accident or disaster, may, by keep- 
ing up their strength, have increased chances 
of being ultimately saved. The dose of co- 
coa-leaves is about one drachm, which is 
increased in the most fatiguing hardships | 
to not over half an ounce, and is renewed 


Nothing can be more brilliant |. 


- 


after two or three hours. Persons unaccus- | 
tomed to it require less. 

A moderate use uf cocoa-leaves does not 
seem to have apy injurious effect upon the 
constitution, as the Indians of Peru, who 
habitually indulge in it, generally live toa 

at age; but an excessive indulgence, 
like all other excesges, will gradually under- 
mine the bodily health. 

From all reports by reliable authorities, 
it seems evident that cocoa-Jeaves may be- 
come a valuable medicine, and that it de- 
serves at least atrial in a military campaign, 
where an army of perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand men may be exposed, in a warm cli- 


mate, to all the hardships and privations | 


incidental to war. 

The consumers of cocoa-leaves are esti- 
mated at ten millions, and they use thirty 
millions of pounds annually.—London Ke- 
view. 


A NOVEL WEDDING-TRIP. 


Previous to the meeting of the American 
Board in this city, says the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Leader, arrangements were made for ac- 
commodating delegates at private houses, so 
far as might be necessary—those who could 
receive guests, sending in their names to 
the committee of arrangements. A gentle- 
man who resides in the upper part of the 
city found, upon returning home on noon 
of the first day, that a gentleman and lady 
had been set apart to receive his hospitality. 
They were welcomed and entertained until 
the hour for dining. At the table the 
‘‘delegate” was requested to ask a blessing, 
which, strange to say, he declined. The 
time for the.Board’s afternoon session came 
and went, but the gentleman and lady started 
out fur a stroll, and returned, blissfully un- 
concerned about either missionaries or be- 
nighted heathen. The evening passed away, 
and at an early hour they retired. 

The next morning, in the course of con- 
versation, the lady of the house inquired of 
her female visitant if she ever kept house. 
A negative reply was returned. 

‘‘ How long have you been married?” 

“Since yesterday morning.” 

A few words developed the following 
facts :—The couple lived in a country town, 
and had been informed by their minister 
that the Board of Missions was to be held 
in Cleveland, and that strangers would be 
provided fer, and passed at half fare over 
the roads. This was too good an opportu- 
nity to be neglected, and the worthy pair 
were forthwith united in holy bonds, and 
started out on a journey which resulted so 
successfully to them. 

Our Cleveland friend had little idea that 
he should be called upon to entertain such 
angels when he sent in his name. 


A DEVOUT ADVERTISER. 


We notice, says the New York Journal 
of Commerce, in a religious newspaper a 
displayed advertisement for a wife. We 
give it a gratuitous insertion, but no one 
need address this office, as we are not ac- 
quainted with the advertiser. 

‘A Wife Wanted.—A Missionary’s Home 
has been rent by the death of a beloved 
mother. He needs a comforter, a counsel- 
lor, and a friend. The vanity of this world, 
and the things of it, put them altogether, 
and they will not make a help-meet for 
man. ‘They will not suit the nature of the 
soul, nor supply its needs, nor satisfy its 
just desires, nor run parallel with its never- 
failing duration. Therefore, it being not 
good for man to be alone, God created wo- 
man to be a help-meet for him. See Gene- 
sis ii. 18; Prov. xviii. 22. The applicant 
‘must possess a healthy body, practical piety, 
domestic habits, a competency, and, if pos- 
sible, a musical talent. Address ‘ MIssion- 
ARY,’ at this office.” 

If any healthy, pious, domestic woman, 
with a comfortable fortune, but no ear for 
music, has a longing for this connection, it 
seems that she need not be deterred by the 
wants of the last qualification, as that will 
not be insisted upon, although, “if possi- 
ble,”’ she should add the throat of a warbler 
to the sum of the other attractions. We 
suppose that it must be the just sense of 
‘the vanity of this world’ which induces 
the advertiser to be so easily satisfied in a 
partner for life. Good health, piety, do- 
mestic habits, and a competency, it seems, 
are all that would be indispensable to his 
gratification, although a musical talent, 
thrown in, would be highly appreciated. 
He is as easily contented as the child who 
summed up her simple wants in the desire 
for ‘nothing but victuals and raiment, and 
pretty good clothes.” 


LOSSES IN BATTLE. 


At Austerlitz, the French lost 14 men 
out of every 100; the Russians 30; the 
Austrians 44, or nearly one-half. At Wa- 
gram, the French lost 15 men out of every 
100; the Austrians 14. At Moscow, the 
French 33; the Russians 44. At Bautken, 
the French 23; the Russians 14. At 
Waterloo, the French 36; the Allies 31. 
At Magenta, June 4th, 1859, the French 7. 
At Solferino, the French and Sardinians 
10; the Austrians 8. It is somewhat 
remarkable in the last example, that the 
army which was best provided with rifled 
arms did less damage than the one which 
was equipped in the old style. 


TRICKERY OF A CARDINAL. 


The London 7Zimes’ Italian correspondent 
tells the fullowing story: | 

I was visiting, the other day, the convent 
of San Michele, in Bosco. It was formerly 
the residence of the Cardinal Legate, and 
Pope Pius IX. took up his abode there at 
the time of his last visit to his. northern 
dominions, in 1857. The Cardinal Legate, 
bent on making grand preparations for the 
reception of his holy guest, sent for asculp- 
tor, by name Pacchivni, who, since 1848, 
had been shut up in a state prison for poli- 
tical offences. 

He asked the artist, a distinguished mas- 
ter in his profession, whether he was equal 
to the task of decorating a private chapel, 
destined for the use of the Pope, with a 
fac simile of the statue of the Immaculate 
Conception, which had just been inaugurated 
in Rome by the Pope, who, as the world 
knows, was still all flushed with the achieve- 
ment by which he had added a new mystery 
to the Roman Catholic dogma. The statue, 
with those of the four evfngelists at the 
corners of the chapel, was to be made in 
the short space of twenty-eight days. The 
Cardinal agreed upon a handsome payment, 
and engaged to restore the prisoner to ftee- 
dom. The sculptor went to work for dear 
liberty; the statues were cxecuted with 
masterly skill, and nothing could equal the 
delight of the Cardinal on seeing the whole 
ready at the right time, or that of the Pon- 
tiff at the sudden and ingenious surprise 
that had been prepared for him. 

On the eve of the Pope’s arrival, the 
Cardinal called the artist aside, praised and 
thanked him with every demonstration of 
affection, and asked him whether he would 
find it too hard to go back to his dungeon 
for a day or two, that the Pope might be 
allowed the exercise of his clemency, and 
that the prisoner’s pardon might seem to 
flow from the source of all grace and honour. 

In an evil hour the sculptor, who, be it 
observed, had been at large all the time he 
was at work, and had a hundred opportuni- 
ties of putting the Papal frontier between 
him and his former jaiJers, allowed himself 
to be put again under lock and key, and 
submitted to a durance which he was too 
sure would be mere matter of form, and 
would not be prolonged beyond the first day 
of the Pope’s visit. 

Well; the Pope arrived, the Pope stayed, 
the Pope departed; Pacchioni’s prison door 
remained locked and bolted. 

Two long years passed; the Cardinal] 


| at the sides to the width of six feet. 


-one or another series or class. 
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never paid one penny of the stipulated bar- 
gain, and the swindled victim would, in all 
probability, have perished in his chains, but 
for the happy events of 1859, which came 
to his release, as to that of so many of his 
fellow sufferers. 

I know these particulars from sources 
which leave me no doubt as to their full 
authenticity, and make myself a voucher 
for the truth of every word I have written. 
Pacchioni was set free on the very day after 
the flight of the Pontifical authorities from 
Bologna. 


How Peutoon Bridges are Made. 


Pontoon boats are flat-bottomed, thirty 
feet long, two and a half feet deep in the 
centre, two and a half feet wide at the bow, 
and five feet wide at the stern, swelling out 
Kach 
one fits on a running-gear of four wheels, 
and is used as a baggage-wagon for the 
pontoniers, carrying its proportion of string- 
pieces and of plank. On reaching a river 
the boats are unloaded, floated across by 
cables made fast up-stream, then the string- 
pieces are laid across from one boat to the 
next, and on these are placed the planks, 
each twenty one feet long, which form the 
gangway of that width. | 

It is a fine sight to see a regiment come 
to a riverbank with a pontoon train, unload 
and launch their boats, moor them in a line, 


and in less than five minutes from the time 


when the word “halt” was given, have a 
bridge, say six hundred feet in length, over 
which an army can safely pass, with artil- 
lery and baggage. 


— 


MONKEY CONCERT. 


We stopped our boat one day, for our ac- 
customed midday rest, in the cool shade of 
one of these stately forests, where there was 
a beautifully variegated group of hills, with 
tufts of timber and gaudy prairies sloping 
down to the river on the opposite shore. 
Our men had fallen asleep, as usual, in the 
boat, and I said to my friend Smyth, who, 
with myself, was seated on the top of the 
bank, “‘How awfully silent and doleful it 
seems !—not the sound of a bird or a cricket 
can be heard! suppose we have some mu- 
sic.” ‘ Agreed,” said Smyth, and raising 
the old Minnie, he fired it off over the water. 
Sum followed with three cracks, as fast as 
they could be got off. The party in the 
boat were all, of course, upon their feet in 
an instant, and we sat smiling at them. 
Then the concert began -a hundred mon- 
keys could be heard chattering and howling 
—treble, ‘tenor, and bass, with flats and 
sharps, with semi-tones, and baritones, and 
falsettos, whilst five hundred at least were 
scratching, leaping, and vaulting about 
amongst the branches, and gathering over 
our heads, in full view, to take a peep at 
us. We sat in an open place, that they 
might have a full view of us, and we rose 
up, to show ourselves at full length, that 
their curiosity might be fully gratified. 
With my opera-glass, which I togk from 
my pocket, I brought all these little inquisi- 
tive, bright-eyed faces near enough to shake 
hands, and had the most curious view of 
them. I never before knew the cleanliness, 
the grace, and beauty of these wonderful 
creatures, until I saw them in that way, in 
their native element and unrestrained move- 
ments. Where on earth those creatures 
gathered from in so short a time, in such 
numbers, it was impossible to conceive; 
and they were still coming. Like pigeons, 
they sat in rows upon the limbs, and even 
were, in some places, piled on each other’s 
backs, and all gazing at us. To give the 
inquisitive multitude a fair illustration, I 
fired another shot, and another—and such a 
scampering I never saw before. In half a 
minute every animal, and every trace ma 
shadow of them, were out of sight; nor thd 
they come near us again.—Catlin’s Life 
among the Indians. 


HOURS. 


Tripping lightly through the sunsbine, 

Creeping ’mid the shadows gray, 
Ever swiftly flitting, flitting, 

Speed the golden hours away. 
Laden they with joy or sorrow, 

Pain or pleasure, smiles or tears, 
All are under sailing orders 

Down the ebbing tide of years. 


Hours are golden censers, bearing 
Incense-offering evermore; 
Shining coils, undoing swiftly, 
Till they reach the other shore. 
Some among the links there may be 
Rusted o’er with bitter tears ; 
Light and shade are deftly woven 
In the canopy of years. 


Sheen and shadow intermingle, 
And the hours, so sweet and fair, 
Change full oft to weary ages, 
Through the weight of wve they bear. 
Yet the cup of cruel bitter 
May be to us for healing given; 
And our funeral lamps be watch-fires 
On the outer walls of heaven. 


lappy hours! O, words can never 
Half their depth of meaning give; 
Ilow their benediction brightens _ 
All the world in which we live! 
Golden hours! like shining headlands 
Jutting o’er the tide of Time; 
Rising o’er the wrecks of sorrow, 
Crown’d with majesty sublime. 


Counterfeiting Rare Coins and Medals. 


The Philadelphia Press states that ‘it 
has recently been discovered that numerous 
persons are engaged in the business of coun- 
terfeiting old and rare coins and medals, 
which are highly prized, and sell at enor- 
mous prices. The coins are so accurately 
executed, that it requires the best of judges 
to distinguish them from the genuine. A 
case has come to our notice, where a manu- 
facturer of these relics realized over $15,000 
at an expense of about $200. The subject 
has lately been brought before the Numis- 
matic Society of Philadelphia—a society 
for the collection and preservation of old 
coins and medals—and they have determined 
to denounce all persons who make, issue, or 
deal in such counterfeit pieces, and to use 
all legally proper efforts to expose them, and 
prevent the continuance of this fraudulent 
usage.” 

Counterfeiters either alter known coins 
or strike new ones, or split the old speci- 
mens, and rejoin the halves which do not 
belong to each other. American colonial 
coins, and rare pieces, are manufactured 
very skilfully in New York, and nothing is 
more common than to find rare dates on 
coins carefully altered from common years. 
The electrotype process, of course, is a great 
aid in this species of fraud. The prices of 
coins and medals have varied, as the taste 
of collectors has been directed more toward 
Very rare 
ancient gold and silver pieces have been 
sold by auction for prices as high as $1500, 
when the intripsic value of the metal was 
about $100. The Washington half-dollars 
of 1792 have been sold for $57, and the 
same piece in copper for $64. Cents of 
1793 and 1799 have been sold for $10 and! 
$15, and half-dollars of 1796 and 1797 for 
$25. Collectors generally prize fine and 
uncirculated pieces, even of common dates, 
at higher rates than poor pieces of rare 
dates. 

The Chelsea (Massachusetts) Telegraph 
reports that one day last week, a lady of 
that city went out to make a “call.” After 
ringing the bell, Biddy came to the door, 
and the following dialogue ensued: 

“Ts Mrs. at home?”’ 

“No, mem; she’s gone to the circus.” 

‘To the circus! (greatly surprised) What 
circus has she gone to!” , 

‘“‘To the Sewing Circus, mem.” 


Farm wand Garden, 


Luck IN FarRMING.—There are few 
words oftener upon the lips of a certain 
class of farmers, than /uck. Smith is a 
‘lucky dog,” because his corn never rots, 
his wheat never winter-kills, his sheep 
never get into his rye, and his cows never 
invade his meadows and orchards: His 
crops are better than his neighbours, and 
even his wife and children have a more con- 
tented look than other people. Every thing 
he touches thrives. What a lucky man 
Smith is! Now, the fact is, luck has no- 
thing to do with Smith’s success in life. 
If you watch the man, you will find that 
every result he reaches is anticipated and 
planned for, and comes of his own wit and 
work. It is the legitimate reward of his 
labours; it would have been bad luck, if it 
had turned out otherwise. His corn al- 
ways comes up, because he always selects 
the seed himself, and hangs it up by the 
husks in the garret, where it is thoroughly 
dried. He does not plant until the sun has 
warmed the soil enough to give the germ an 
immediate start. He drains his wheat 
fields with tile, and the water that used to 
freeze and thaw upon the surface, and throw 
the roots of the wheat out and kill them, 
now passes down into the drains, and runs 
off. His fields are green and beautiful in 
the spring, while his neighbours’ are russet, 
brown, and desolate. His fences are in 
repair, and his animals are not made breachy 
by the continual temptation of dilapidated 
walls. His wife and children are comfort- 
ably clothed and fed, and are not kept in a 
continual fret and worry by a husband and 
father, who has no system or energy in his 
business. ‘‘A time and place for every 
thing,” is his motto, carefully carried out. 
The shoemaker is always called in when his 
services are needed, and none of the house- 
hold get wet feet, catch cold, haye the 
fever, and run up a doctor’s bill of twenty 
dollars, for want of a cent’s worth of leather, 
at the right time, in the right place. Smith 
does not believe in luck. He knows that 
health in the family, and thrift upon the 
farm depend upon a thousand little things 
that many of his neighbours are too lazy or 
careless to look after. So, while they are 
in the tavern, or loafing in the village, or 
running a-muck, in politics, he is looking 
after these little things, and laying his plans 
for next year. He has good corn, even in 
the poorest year, because the soil has the 
extra manure it needed, to bring out good, 
long, plump, well capped ears. He meant 
to have eighty bushels to the acre, and he 
has it, good measure, and running over. 
Talk with him about luck, and he will say 
to you:—‘‘ It’s all nonsense. Bad luck is 
simply a man with his hands in his breeches 
pockets, and a pipe in his mouth, looking 
on, to see how it will come out. Good 
luck is a man of pluck to meet difficulties, 
his sleeves rolled up, and working to make 
it come out right. He rarely fails. At 
least, [ never did.” Smith is right. A¢- 
tend to your business, and you will have 
good luck. 


How To TRANSPLANT LARGE TREES.— 
A writer in the American Agriculturist 


says:—In the October number of the Agri- 


culturist, you say plant small trees. The 
writer of this is one of your subscribers of 
the “Young America’ order, who can’t 
wait for a tree to grow, for shade in the 
lawn. Five or six years since, I built 
a cottage, and being in a hurry for shade 
trees, I proceeded in the following way: 
In the fall, before the ground was frozen, 
the places fur planting were selected, and 
the surface was covered with litter, to pre- 
vent the ground from freezing. I then 
went to the forest, and chose eight or ten 
white pine and hemlock trees, about twenty- 
five feet high, cleared away the leaves and 
earth down to near the roots, and dug a 
trench around each tree about a foot deep, 
from three and a half to four feet from the 
truok. I threw litter in the bottom of 
each trench, and left them until the frost 
had entered the ground about eight inches. 
They were then ready to remove. I used a 
pulley to draw them over with, and most of 
the roots were held fast in the cake of 
frozen earth. They all lived, and are 
thriving, and I have not only enjoyed their 
shade, but the disappointment of my neigh- 
bours, who prophesied that none of them 
would live. K. F.N. 


To Prevent Horses Kicking. —A 
subscriber of the Country Gentleman, being 
possessed of a horse that would kick every 
thing to pieces in the stable that he could 
reach, and having found a remedy for it, 
(after trying many things, such as fettering, 
whipping, hanging chains behind him for 
him to kick against, &c.,) sends the same 
to that journal. It is simply fastening a 
short trace-chain, about two feet long, by a 
strap, to each hind fvot, and let him do his 
own whipping. 

A Horse Sixty-NINnE YEARS OLD.— 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times gives an ac- 
count of a small black Galloway, eleven 
hands high, which attained to the greatest 
age of any horse of which we have any 
record. He was a resident of a small vil- 
lage near Haddington, in Scotland. He 
was foaled in 1720, and at the time of his 
death he was sixty-nine years old. A few 
weeks before his death, he trotted for seve- 
ral hours at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour, and fed well in his oats and hay to 
the last. This is more than four times the 
average age of horses, throwing out of the 
account all that die by accident, or from 
very hard usage. <A horse properly kept 
and cared for, will last twenty years very 
frequently, but as they are generally kept, 
but few ever reach that age. 


Tue Cost or Fences.—The Maine 
State Agricultural Report presents some 
striking statistics in relation to the cost of 
fencing. The fences of the State have cost 
$25,000,000; the repairs require $2,500,- 
000 annually; 6 per cent. interest is $1,- 
500,000; and a renewal in 20 years would 
be $1,250,000; making the total yearly 
expense $5,250,000—or two thirds the ori- 
ginal cost of the Krie Canal. A strong 
argument in favour of soiling. Hstimated 
cost of road fences, supposed to be at least 
one-sixth part of the whole, $3,125,000. 
The interest and cost of annual repairs and 
renewing would be $531,000—the tax paid 
annually by the farmers of Maine to make 
the highway a public pasture. To this sum 
is to be added $150,000, the yearly cost of 
breaking through snow drifts caused by 
such fences, and opening roads. These 
estimates will do to apply to other places 
besides Maine. The custom now is that 
every man shall fence out all intruders; the 
time may come when this will be among the 
things of the past, as much as that of wall- 
ing towns to shut out human marauders. 


Steamina Sorcaum Cane.—At the 
suggestion of the editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, Mr. Rugg, of Ottawa, Illinois, 
tried steaming the cane before crushing it; 
but reports that it proved of no advantage, 
neither increasing the quantity, or improv- 
ing the quality of the syrup. 

Wuen To Cur TimBer For RAILs.— 
The latter part of autumn is the best time. 
It should be split immediately; if it lies a 
few months before splitting, it loses much 
of its life and tenacity, and is not as durable 
as it otherwise would be. 


SMOKE-HOUSES—HOW SHOULD THEY BE 
Burtt ?—A smoke-house should be square, 
its size varying from four to eight feet in 
diameter, according to the quantity of meat 
required to be smoked; the lower portion, 
to the height of five feet, should be of 
brick, with a door lined with sheet-iron. 
This part may serve both as an ash-house 
and as the proper place for the fire to fur- 
nish the smoke. Fire should be placed in 
the middle, and covered with the material 
to be burned, so that the mass, being sur- 
rounded by ashes, may maintain the ignition 
for a long time, giving off the smoke with 


| regularity. The upper part may be wood, 


and the separation from the lower part by 
joists, covered with scantling, so as to leave 
spaces averaging three inches in diameter, 
for the ascent of the smoke. The height 
of this upper portion way be four feet, be- 
side the ascent of the roof, and should be 
furnished with a door that may be locked, 
so that the door to the lower portion will 
not give ingress to the meat-room. This 
separation between the two portions will 
catch any piece of meat which may acci- 
dentally fall, while the lower portion need 
not be locked, so as to enable the frequent 
removal of ashes from the house, and the 
proper attention to the fire to be more read- 
ily performed. Sawdust placed over a few 
ignited coals, will furnish the necessary 
material for smoking the meat. The saw- 
dust, however, should be from such wood 
as is most free from resinous matter; the 
pyro-ligneous acid evaporated, is of a better 
flavour from hard than from soft woods, 
while the amount of creosote, which is the 
preservative property, will be the same. 


Children’s Column. 
BURIED SEED. 


A little brown seed, 
Very ugly indeed, 
Lay asleep in the cold wet ground; 
And the bleak winds blew, 
And the dead leaves flew 
To earth with a rustling sound. 


And all winter long 
The tempest, its song, 
Sounded dismally o’er its bed; 
But the slumbering seed 
Gave it no more heed 
Than if it were utterly dead. 


But the April came, 
And the winds grew tame; 
The heavens made love to the earth: 
One stray sunbeam 
Broke thro’ the dream 
Of the seed, in its lonely dearth. 


It started at first, 

Then finally burst 
Its fetters in grateful glee; 

And upward grew, 

Till it saw the blue 
Of heaven’s immensity. 


I am like that seed— 
As ugly indeed, 
Unable to feel or to see; 
Life’s bleak winds blow, 
It’s clouds hang low, 
But Christ is the sun to me. 


TO THE LITTLE PATRIOTS OF AMERICA, 
Patriot means “a lover or defender of his 
country.” How many of you, dear children, 
are true patriots?—how many of you have 
wished that you were only grown up, that you 
might enlist, that you might do something for 
this your beloved country? You see men 
leaving their farms, their business; perhaps 
your own father or brothers have gone. You 
see your mother and sisters engaged in pre- 
paring clothes. All seem busy and useful but 
you; you, who are as much interested, can do 
nothing. Now, I want to tell you how you 
may do a great deal in this good cause. You 
all remember, I am sure, that while on earth, 
Jesus loved little children; he blessed them, 
and promised to receive all who came to him 
as little children. We have no reason to be- 
lieve him changed, now that he is in heaven. 
Now, I want you, little children, to add to 
your little prayers, each night and morning, a 
short petition that God would bless our army, 
our President, and our dear country, for that 
dear Saviour’s sake who loved little children. 
Ask your playmates to unite with you, and I 
believe that the army of praying children may 
do a great deal. Remember, Jesus is the 
Leader in this army, and there is no defeat. 
Think of the joy with which the soldiers in 
the field would hear of such an army at home; 
how it would strengthen arms and hearts— 
how it would encourage those to pray who 
have never yet done so. Who will eglist? 


PLAYING FOR KEEPS. 


We are told that this story is real, as chil- 
dren say. There are a great many little boys 
who are in the habit of playing for keeps. 
We hope they will not only read this story, 
but that they will resolve never to take this, 
their first lesson, in gambling. 

‘‘See, mother, what a lot of marbles I’ve 
got!” said John. “I want you to make mea 
great big bag to put them in.” | 

‘‘Why, where did you get so many, my 
son ?” asked his mother. 

“T won them from Pete Jones. See, I got 
his glass taw, too. I loaned him one of mine 
to play with while he put that in the ring. 
Isn’t it pretty?” 

‘Tow much did you pay him for them?” 

“Pay him! Nothing. He and I played 
for ‘keeps,’ and I was the best player, and 
won all his.” 

“How much did they cost Peter, do you 
suppoge ?” 

“If he bought them, they must have cost 
him about a dollar.” 

‘And you got them for nothing ?” 


“T played ‘upon the square,’ and Pete said | 


I got them all fair.” 3 

“So now you have got a dollar’s worth of 
marbles, for which you never paid one cent!” 
said his mother, slowly and with emphasis. 

John, who was an honest boy, looked at her 
as if he did not fully comprehend the extent 
of her meaning. | 

‘‘Mr. Lowly,” continued his mother, “is a 
gambler, and he wins other people’s money in 
the same way. He plays ‘upon the square,” 
he says.” 

As the truth flashed upon John that he was 


a gambler, he burst into tears, and asked bis | 


mother what he must do. After showing him 
how . little evils expanded into greater, and 
how persons were tempted to cheat and de- 
fraud, when there was a prospect to make any 
thing by it, she told him to return all Peter’s 
marbles, and then go and ask God to forgive 
him. 

Peter seemed very thankful to get his mar- 
bles back. John left him whistling a merry 
tune, which seemed just like he was saying, 
Johnny aint going to be a gambler.” 


BIG TOM. 


Some years ago I was connected with a flour- 
ishing Sunday-school in the beautiful and quiet 
village of R On one bright and beauti- 
ful May morning, just after the schvol was 
opened, a big, awkward-looking boy, or rather 
youth, entered the room in which the school 
was held, and sat down. 
son of a drunken blacksmith of the village. 

The superintendent went to him, and asked 
him if he wished to come to Sunday-school, 
He said he did. Upon examination, it was 
found he knew so little, (having never gone to 
school,) that he had to be placed in a class of 
little boys. It looked very odd, I assure you, 
to see a great big boy sitting along with a 
class of little fellows learning their A B (C’s, 
But Tom, for that was his name, was very 
faithful in attending the Sabbath-school, and 
he learned rapidly. 

Some time after Tom became connected with 
the Sunday-school, a gracious revival of reli- 
gion occurred in the village, and he was hap- 
pily converted. [le became a faithful member 
of the Church, and a teacher m the Sabbath- 
school. 

About this time I left the neighbourhood 
for the distant West. After about six years 
absence I returned on a visit to my old home, 
and among many others I inquired after Tom. 
And now, dear readers of the Journal, what do 
think had become of him? Where do you 
think I found him? I expect some of you will 
say, “Why, he got back into his old ways, 
and committed some crime, and you foun! him 
in jail, or in the State prison; or they were 
about to hang him by the neck until he was 
dead.” 

No, no; faithful Sabbath-school children 


He proved to be the © 


don’t come to such a bad end. I foond Tom | 
& very pious and very powerful preacher of 
the gospel—a noble man, respected and be- 
loved by all his friends. 

And now let me say to you that Tom owed 
all this to the Sunday-school. O what a blessed 
thing it is, then, to go to Sunday-school, and 


learn how to do good! May God bless.the | 


Sunday-school.—S. S. Teacher’s Journal. 


A Tuovcut.— Little Daisy’s mamma 
was trying to explain to her the meaning of 
smile. “QO yes! I know,” said the child. 
‘It is a whisper of a laugh.” 

A CHOICE PRESENT. 


A SELECTION OF HYMNS. Designed as a 
Supplement to the “Psalms and Hymns.” 
Boardman 


Prepared by the Rev. H. A. » D.D. 
16mo. 
or Binpine. 
gilt edges, 75 
Morocco, plain, e 1.25 
Morocco, gilt, ‘ 1.50 
Turkey antique, . . . - 2.00 
Turkey flexible, plain or gilt, . 2.25 
Turkey, flexible, ribbon edges, - « 32.25 


FAVOURITE JUVENILES. 

Melodies for Childhood. With 30 Illustrations. 
16mo. 75 cents. | 

~_ an Orange, Sir? or, the History of Jamie 
Woodford. Illustrated. 25 cents. 

Plain Words to Young Men. By Rev. J. B. 
18mo. 25 cents. 

Working and Waiting; or, Patience in Weil- 
Doing. By Mrs. Carey Brock. 16mo. 50 cents. 

Mark Noble; or, the Button Necklace. Illus- 
trated. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Mamma’s Lessons About Jesus. With four II- 
lustrations. 12mo. 75 cents. 

John Ellard; the Philadelphia Newsboy. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Blind Tom; or, The Lost Found. Illustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

Willie and Nellie; or, Stories About My Cana- 
ries. By Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. Square 16mo. 
50 cents. 

Heights of Eidelberg. By Helen Hazlet. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. 75 cents. 3 

Idolette Stanley; or, The Beauty of Discipline. 
By M. M. B. Illustrated. l6mo. 75 cents. 

The Young Marooners. By F. R. Goulding. 
With twelve Engravings. Eighth thousand. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

Influence. By Charlotte Anley, author of 
‘“‘Miriam.” Third edition. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Dick and his Friend Fidus. By the author of 
Edward Clifford. Illustrated. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Charles Norwood; or, Erring and Repenting. 
By Miss C. M. Trowbridge, author of “ Dick and 
his Friend Fidus.” lf6mo. 75 cents. 

No Lie Thrives. A Book for Boys. Illustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

The Basket of Flowers; or, Piety and Truth 
Triumphant. With Illustrations. Sixteenth edi- 
tion. 18mo. 31 cents. 
Rosa, of Linden Castle; or, Filial Affection. A 
Tale for Parents and Children. By the author of 
‘‘ Basket of Flowers.” Illustrated. 18mo 50 cts. 

The Rings; or, the Two Orphans. By the same 
author. LIllustrated. 18mo. 31 cents. 

«*, Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

Published b | 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRRD MARTIEN, 
| No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dee 21—3t 


OLIDAY CONFECTIONS—Fresh, and: made 

expressly far the Holidays, of best Ma- 

terials and finest Flavour, neatly arranged in 

Boxes, from One-Half Pound to Five Pounds. 

Fancy Boxes and other articles suitable for Holi- 

day Presents. Fine Fruits, &c., at 

| W. A. ALEXANDER’S, 

No. 724 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


dec 21—2t 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 CuHEstNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite Attention to their Assortment of Pub- 
lications suitable for the Season, comprising: 
JUVENILES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
STYLES, 


IRS, 
BOOKS FOR MINISTERS AND STUDENTS, 
Oe FOR ALMOST EVERY CLASS. 
ec 21—2t 


A published— 


POEMS, WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC AND 
OTHER NOTES. 


By T. H. Stockton, D.D., Chaplain to Congress. 
it 


h illustrations by Darley, Hoppin, and others. | 


12mo. Cloth, $1; in half morocco, $1.50; in Tur- 
extra, $3. 
ublished and for sale by 
* WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 


ATEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Just Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY.SCHOOL UNION. 


THE BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 
Embracing Home and Country Scenes, Travels 
by Sea and Land, In and Out of School, The 
Scriptures, &c. 18mo. Cloth, 25 cents. 

SISTER ALICE’S STORIES. Containing the 
Fifteen Stories which Sister Alice told her Lit- 
tle Brother Johnny. With an Engraving to 
Each. 18mo. Cloth, 30 cents. 

THE CHILD’S “HOME GUARD.” Quarto, 
Large Type, and Splendidly Illustrated. 25 cts. 
THE HOLIDAY SCRAP-BOOK. Quarto, Large 
TyRes and Engravings. For Children. 25 cts. 
WINSIDE FARM;; or, The Story of the Spensers. 
18mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 

MY BROTHER BEN. A very Interesting Story, 
Showing the Power of a Consistent Life to Win 
Confidence. 18mo. With Engravings. 30 cts. 

SURE GUIDE FOR LITTLE FOOTSTEPS. A 

New Text-Book. Cloth, 10 cents. 

THE INFANT NATURALIST; or, Natural His- 
tory Lllustrated. 32no. Done up in Various 
Forms. 

WHICH WAY? or, What Loving Ways will Do 
to Reform the Vicious. 18mo. Cloth. 
MINERAL RICHES OF THE EARTH. 18mo. 
Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Published and for sale by the 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
No. 141 Washington street, Boston. 
dec 14—3t 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS.—This day | 


December 28, 1861. 


OOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—A large and 
choice assortment of Books in Elegant Bind- 
ings, suitable for Gifts during the Hotidays, com- ~ 
prising— 
BIBLES, HYMN AND PSALM BOO zu 
ILLUSTRATED POETS. 
STANDARD WORKS. 
JUVENILES, TOY-BOOKS, &c. 
Also, a very large stock of 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $15. 


CARD-PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT CHA. 
RACTERS 


to which additions are made weekly. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestuut street, Philadelphia, 
dec 21—3t 


JUST PUBLISHED BY | 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
SIX NEW BOOKS, AND THE ALMANAC | 

FOR 1862. 


THE EXILES OF MADERIA. By the Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, Erie, Pennsylvania. S.oall 
12mo, pp. 216. Price 50 cents. Postage 10 cts. 
The work of the gospel in Maderia, from 1838 

to 1850, has been called “the teat fact of 

modern missions.” Its history shows what Ro- 
manists can do, and what Bible-readers can suffer 
in the nineteenth century. 

= ALMANAC FOR 1862. 

ustra rice 6 cents, or $4 
Postage 1 cent. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
About the Book of Books. 18mo. Two I]lustra- 
tions oh 72. Price 15 cents. Postage 8 cts. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIBLE. By the Author 
of “ Mary Humphrey,” “ Walter Stockton,” &c. 
18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 179. Price 25 
and 30 cents. Postage 6 cents. 

A very interesting volume. 

ELLIE’S SCRAP- BOOK. 18mo. Two IIlustra- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JEANNIE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two IIlus- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JOHNNY WRIGHT. The Boy who Tried to do ~ 
Right. By the Author of “ Little Bob True,” 
&c. 18mo, Two Illustrations. Pp. 300. Price 
35 and 40 cents. Postage 9 cents. 

The Board have also prepared a 
SOLDIER'S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 
Price $15 cash, and other Publications suitable 
and useful for distribution among Soldiers and 

Sailors. Among which are— 7 
The Soldier’s Pocket-Book. In English and 

German. Each 5 cents, “ 
The Soldiers’ Series of Tracts. 10 cents. 

Address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGE 
dec 14—4t Business 


A. L. VANSANT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 


Has Removed to 836 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 

Where he invites his Customers and Others, 
who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
&c. dec 21—3m 


ONEY FROM THE ROCK. 
, Choice Selections from the Holy Scriptures; 
or, Honey from the Rock. With an Appropriate 
Verse from the Psalms of David, Compiled for 
each Day in the Year. 32mo. 25 cents. ; 
wei Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 14—3t | 


TJ ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
, Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR, 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—Jamues 8. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stoek of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Engravings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Ov Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices.. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 

: No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

july 20—tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, — 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand, 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 2i—ly 


ho. R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner Walnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. 1f—tf 


IRST-CLAS8S CLOTHING.—We are now 

prepared to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 

ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 

sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 

to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 

fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly | Philadelphia. 


OR THE HOLIDAYS. | 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
H. N. THISSELL, 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 14—4t 


EW BOOKS! 
The Near and Heavenly Horizons. By 
Madam De Gasparin. $1. 
The Pathways of Promise. 
edge, very neat. 50 cents. 


18mo, magenta 


Thoughts on Holy Scripture. By Lord Bacon. | 


Edited by Hall. $l. 

Life- Work: or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
the Author of “Missing Link.” 75 cents. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 
Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Life of John Angell James. Including an 
unfinished Autobiography. Edited by R. W. 
Dale, M.A. 8vo. Portrait. $2. 

A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 


8vo. . $3. 
BY A. L. 0. E. 
Angus Tarlton. 18mo. 25 cents. 
Harry Dangerfield. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Parliament and Play Room. 30 cents. 
Daybreak in Britain. 25 cents. 
The Poacher. 50 cents. 
The Chief’s Daughter. 50 cents. 
Pride and his Prisoners. 50 cents. 
Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo. 
25 cents. 
Old Margie’s Flower Stall, and Other Stories. 
18mo. 
The Gold Thread. A Story for Children. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 30 cents. 
Morning. A Book for Mothers and Children. 
Six Engravings. 30 cents. 
The Haven and the Prize. By the author of 
“English Hearts.” 25 cents. 
Roughing it with Alick Baillie. By William J. 
Stewart. 75 cents. 
The King’s Highway. By the Rev. Dr. New- 
ton. Six Cuts. 18mo. 55 cents. 
The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By the 
same. 50 cents. 
Kitty’s Victory. By the author of “Cosmo’s 
Visit.” Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Win and Wear. A Story for Boys. By an 
American Lady. 50 cents. 
The Black Ship, and Other Allegories for Chil- 
dren. For Children. ‘50 cents. 
- Days at Muirhead; or, Little Olive’s Midsum- 
mer Holidays. 50 cents. 
Evenings with John Bunyan. Illustrated. $1. 
Tuppy; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. 
50 cents. 
Sprague’s Annals of the American Methodjst 
Pulpit. $3. 
The Bible and the Classics. By Bishop Meade. 
Svo. $2. 
Workmen and their Difficulties. By the author 
of ‘‘Ragged Homes.” 60 cents. 
England’s Yeomen; from Life in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author 
of “ Ministering Children.” 12mo. $1. 
The Grapes of Eshcol. By the Rev. R. Mac- 
duff, D.D. 60 cents. 
The City of Refuge; a Sunday Book for the 
Young. By thesame. 30 cents. : 
Help Heavenward. By the Rev. Dr. Winslow. 
18mo. 50 cents. 
Annals of the Rescued. By the author of 
“Haste to the Rescue.” 75 cents. — 
Memuir of the Rev. David Sandeman. By 
Rev. A. A. Bonar. 75 cents. 
True Manhood. A Book for Young Men. By 
the Rev. W. Landels. 75 cents. 
The Last Week in the Life of Davis John- 
son, Jr. By the Rev. J. D. Wells. 60 cents. 
The Scottish Reformation. By Dr. Lorimer. 
Illustrated. $3. 
The Postman’s Bag. With Sixteen graphic 
Illustrations. 75 cents. 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t | 


E COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 
Keystone Coal Oil Works, 

No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benszine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 
w= TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new eed yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


fora Circular. A 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
_ mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by — 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wu. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut 8t., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 

. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St,, Chicago, IIL 
feb 16—tff 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 30 Broadway, New York, 
j | 


4c.— 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Ciergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, Will be considered as yish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents, For \ 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. ; 

TERMS TO C 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 


$10.00 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 

17 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always Y 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & 
Mo. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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